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New Horizons telescope obtains 
record-breaking view of Pluto 
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Student 
launches 
activist 
apparel co. 


By MARCIA 
ZIMMERMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Hansel Romero admit- 


ted he’s guilty of using the | 


word “awesome” too much 
— not as in a stereotypi- 


cal teenage affirmation but | 


rather to describe some- 
thing truly awe-inspiring. 
A concert junkie, his fa- 
vorite song is about self- 
empowerment and_ being 
unabashedly oneself. 

Romero believes that 
all music lovers, regard- 
less of gender, should be 
able to find a safe space 
and have truly awesome 
times at concerts without 
experiencing sexual ha- 
rassment. 

He recently co-found- 


ed Not Yours Apparel 
(NYA), a clothing compa- 
7 and movement based 


on social justice in the live | 


music scene. 
Romero, a sophomore 
double majoring in inter- 


national studies and ap- | 


plied math and statistics, 

launched NYA with two 

Students from the State 
See ROMERO, pace B3 
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COUTESY OF ADARSHA MALLA 
Students came together for a 36-hour hackathon where they competed to create from scratch the best apps and hardware projects. 


Tech minds compete for glory at HopHacks 


| By ELLLTIAN 
Senior Staff Writer 


More than 200 under- 
graduate and graduate 
students gathered over the 
weekend in Hackerman 
and Malone Halls to devel- 
op applications and hard- 
ware projects during the 


HopHacks competition. 
The hackathon’s partic- 
ipants presented 38 proj- 
ects on Sunday morning to 
judges Brian Razzaque of 
SocialToaster, Travis Poul- 
son from the JH Medicine 
Technology Innovation 
| Center and Hopkins com- 


| 


fifth biannual student-run * 


puter science professors 
Peter Froehlich and Ilya 
Shpitser. 

After evaluating each 
entry for its usefulness, 
polish, creativity and 
technical difficulty, the 
judges awarded the grand 
prize of $1,024 and two 
Dell tablets to Ph-D. stu- 
dents Ryan J. Smith and 
Geoffrey Newman for 
creating the Baltimore 


Tax Credit Map. The ap- | 


plication uses data from 
the OpenBaltimore API, 
a public database, to help 


qualifying Baltimore resi- | 


dents find tax credits for 
their homes. 


Students reflect on 9/II, I4 years later 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


On Friday, Sept. 11, the 
United States commemo- 
rated the 14th anniversa- 
ry Of the terrorist attacks 
that took the lives of near- 
ly 3,000 people in New 
York City, Washington, 
D.C. and Pennsylvania. 
Hopkins undergraduates, 
many of whom were as 
young as four at the time 
while others were seven 
ér eight, reflected on the 
évents of that day and the 
importance of commemo- 
rating the tragedy. 

Senior Albert Chaves- 
ta, from Long Island, N.Y. 
was seven at the time. He 
remembers being let out 
of school early but not un- 
derstanding why. 
~ “J just remember go- 
ing home early and just 


b 
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seeing the thing on the 
news and the whole air- 
planes hitting the Twin 
Towers,” Chavesta said. 
“| didn’t really know 
what to make of it.” 
Chavesta said he start- 
ed processing what hap- 
pened about a year after 
the attacks. 
“a I 
don’t have 
friends 
or family 
members 
that were 
super af- 
fected. 
But my 
sister had 
friends 
[whose] 
fathers 
passed 
away. 
They were 
firefight- 
ers... And 


an 
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that’s kind of when it hit 

me like, ‘Oh, wow. This 

was real,” Chavesta said. 
He also knew many 


“people who were going 


to be in New York City 
that day. 
“| definitely heard a lot 
of stories of people that 
See 9/11, pAGE A5 


COURTESY OF SAMHITA ILANGO 
Students feel that 9/11 should be commemorated. 


| 


“T just wanted to do 
something useful,” Smith 
said. “I'm a homeowner 
myself, and it’s really a 
pain to think about if and 
when I should apply for 
a tax credit. If it was this 
hard for me to do, how 
hard is it for a single moth- 
er who doesn’t have a lot 


of time? So we created this 
tool that could help the 
community identify peo- 
ple who can help them.” 
The second place prize 
of $512 went to “Team 
Kronos,” which consist- 
ed of sophomore Elena 
House-Hay and freshmen 
Sre HOPHACKS, pact B7 


Judge rules Gray trials 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


The six Baltimore Po- 
lice Department officers 
implicated in the death 
of Freddie Gray will be 
tried in Baltimore per the 
ruling of Judge Barry Wil- 
liams on Sept. 10. 

Defense attorneys ar- 
gued that the jury pool in 
Baltimore was too tainted 
for the officers to have fair 
trials. Williams disagreed. 

“The citizens of Balti- 
more are not monolithic,” 
he said in his ruling. “They 


- think for themselves.” 


However, Williams 
said: he would allow for 
the possibility of reconsid- 
ering a change in venue if 
an impartial jury cannot 


4 be found in the city. 


Officer Caesar Good- 
man, Jr. the driver of 
the van that transported 
Gray, is charged with 
second-degree depraved- 
heart murder as well as 
manslaughter, second- 


NGM 
30 9 


CARTOONS BO 
ie 


degree assault, two 
counts of vehicular man- 


slaughter and miscon- | 


duct in office. 

Officer William Porter, 
Lieutenant Brian Rice and 
Sergeant Alicia White are 
charged with involuntary 
manslaughter, second-de- 


gree assault and miscon- | 


duct in office. 

Officers Edward Nero 
and Garrett Miller are 
charged with second-de- 


gree assault and miscon- | 


duct in office. 

Williams also denied 
a defense motion to sub- 
poena documents and 
files from the state’s attor- 
ney’s Office. 

Freddie Gray, 25, died 
in April from a severe spi+ 
nal cord injury, one week 
after being arrested by 
BPD officers. His death 
sparked more than a week 
of largely peaceful pro- 
tests and rioting follow- 
ing his funeral. 


The trials are tenta- | 


tively scheduled to begin 
on Oct. 13. 


| paign. 
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Rawlings- 
Blake will 
not seek 

reelection 


By WILL ANDERSON 


News & Features Editor 


Baltimore 
Stephanie 


Mayor 
Rawlings- 


| Blake (D) announced on 


Friday that she was drop- 
ping out of the 2016 may- 


' oral race. 


Rawlings-Blake, who 
took office in 2010, has 
been under fire for how 
she handled the aftermath 
of the death of Freddie 
Gray, the ensuing peace- 
ful demonstrations and 
rioting, and the surge in 
crime that has dominated 
Baltimore since last May. 

Rawlings-Blake de- 
cided to drop out of the 
race so that residents of 
Baltimore and the media 
would focus on the city’s 
rebuilding efforts rather 
than her mayoral cam- 
Rawlings-Blake 
See SRB, pace A4 


to be held in Baltimore (“SM 


cocaine use 
alive on 
campus 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Senior Staff Writer 


Cocaine, widely thought 
of as a hardcore drug, has 
a subtle presence on the 
Homewood Campus. 

A student who uses 
cocaine, who wished to 
remain anonymous, spoke 
about his experiences. The 
student said he uses co- 
caine solely on the week- 
ends in social settings. 

“It makes you feel very 
social and confident,” the 
student said. “You just 
want to talk and make 
friends. It’s like a fire- 
work goes off in the mid- 
dle of my brain. You just 
feel euphoria.” 

Cocaine is a_ stimu- 
lant, giving a temporary 

See COCAINE, pace A6 
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» ines the 
“interventional cardiolo- 


young faculty awards 


By MARCIA 
ZIMMERMAN 
For The News-Letter 


University President 
Ronald J. Daniels and 
Provost Robert C. Lieber- 
man recently announced 
the launch of the Catalyst 
and Discovery Award 
programs. 

Choosing from more 


than 175 submissions, 
the Catalyst Awards 
will contribute up to 


$75,000 each to 37 facul- 
ty members who are in 
the early stages of their 
careers. The Discovery 


Awards aim to incite 
research collaboration 
between faculty from 


various schools across 
the university by creat- 
ing 23 cross-divisional 
research teams. 

These efforts are part 
of a $15 million invest- 
ment in faculty-led re- 
search over the next 
three years. Not only is it 
difficult to secure exter- 
nal or start-up funding 
in the inception of a ca- 
reer, but federal research 
funding from traditional 
government sources, 
such as the National In- 
stitutes of Health, are de- 
clining as well. 

Tinglong Dai, one of 
the Discovery recipients 
and an assistant profes- 
sor at the Johns Hopkins 
Carey Business School, 
emphasized the ingenu- 
ity of Hopkins and the 


‘importance of awards 
’ like this. 


“This award clearly 


‘demonstrates the Uni- 


~ versity.leadership’s...vi--—-theis-goals. Catalyst recipic a-Mery, productive part of. 


sion and audacity rarely 
found in other institu- 
tions,” Dai said. “In an- 
nouncing the award, 


- Vice Provost Denis Wirtz 


told me to ‘go change the 
world.” 

Dai’s research exam- 
incentives of 


gists, who use non-sur- 


-gical procedures to treat 


heart disease. 
“Talk to any cardiolo- 


‘gist, and you would soon 
‘realize this is [a vital] 
‘but rarely studied topic. 


Projects like this are of- 
ten not funded because 
they are regarded as too 
risky,” he said. 


Xin Chen, another 


‘Catalyst Award recipient 
» and an associate profes- 
‘sor in the Department of 


Biology, is grateful for 
the opportunities the 
funding will provide. 
“My lab is working 
on a new project to un- 
derstand how cells with 
identical genomes turn on 
distinct signature genes 


- to become different in 
- multicellular organisms,” 


Chen said. “This new di- 
rection is very exciting as 


: well as risky. The Catalyst 


Award I received will al- 


- low us to work on it with 
- more freedom.” 


Mario Macis, an as- 


- sociate professor at the 


Johns Hopkins Carey 
Business School, is 
also appreciative of the 


- funding. 


“II research] attitudes 
toward morally contro- 
versial transactions [at] 


the intersection of bio- 
- ethics and economics. It 
. is in large part new terri- 
- tory... It feels great to be 
» part of a University that 


encourages frontier re- 


- search by junior faculty,” 
» Macis said. 


A large amount of 


. funding from universi-— 
ties traditionally goes 
to more tenured profes- 
» sors, while these awards 


Another Catalyst Award 
recipient, Mark Wu, an 
associate professor of 
neurology, recently had 
a breakthrough in his re- 
search. 

“II discovered] a novel 


gene in fruit flies that | 


regulates the circadian 
timing of sleep, and have 
found that in mammals, 
such 
mans, this gene is con- 
served and expressed in 
the circadian clock cir- 
cuit,” Wu said. 

“T will use this award 
to start studying this 
gene in mice, with the 
ultimate goal of under- 
standing how the timing 
of sleep is regulated in 
humans.” 


These awards provide | 
opportuni- | 


additional 
ties to young scientists 
who are still enrolled in 
either undergraduate or 
graduate schools. 
Fengquan 
Catalyst Award recipi- 
ent and an _ associate 
professor of orthopaedic 
surgery, is researching 


central nervous system | 


neural regeneration via 
the epigenetic repro- 
gramming of 
CNS neurons. 

“{The Catalyst Award] 
gives young 
in the lab a precious op- 
portunity to explore new 
areas of research, which 
will definitely have a 
positive impact on their 
future career develop- 
ment,” Zhou said. 

Some researchers re- 
quire expensive equip- 
ment and supplies to reach 


ent Andrew Ewald in the 
Departments of Cell Biolo- 


as mice and hu- | 


Zhou, a | 


mature 


scientists | 


gy, Oncology and Biomed- | 
ical Engineering within | 


the School of Medicine 
& Whiting School of En- 
gineering says that such 
funding is critical for him 
to answer fundamental 
questions in mammalian 
epithelial biology. 

According to Biology- 
Online, epithelium is 
one of the fundamental 
types of animal tissues 
primarily involved in 
protecting the underly- 
ing structures, secretion, 
regulation and absorp- 
tion. 

Other researchers, 
such as Gabsang Lee, 
need funding to contin- 
ue studying their topics 
more in-depth. Lee’s lab 
has been working on hu- 
man stem cells. 

“Last year, we had a 
piece of evidence about 
a new cell type that has 
not been identified be- 
fore. We call it adipomyo- 
cyte, a common progeni- 


tor that can give rise to 


both skeletal muscle cells 
and brown fat tissues,” 
Lee said. “This [Catalyst 
Award] is to support our 
studies to isolate human 
adipomyocytes and. char- 
acterize them. Potentially 
it can be key information 
for understanding muscle 
related diseases and met- 
abolic disorders, such as 
diabetes and obesity.” 
These awards are not 
solely for scientists. Mat- 
thias Matthijs, a Catalyst 
Award recipient from 


within the Paul H. Ni- 


tze School of Advanced 
International Studies, 


will spend his spring 


semester in Europe, con- 
ducting research on the 
deep causes of Europe’s 
current democratic un- 
ease. For his next book 
on democratic dysfunc- 


tion in the United States, 


France and the United 
Kingdom, he will con- 
duct interviews in both 


Paris and London. 
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University creates College Reps. discuss primary 


By MEGAN CALLANAN 
For The News-Letter 


The College Republi- 
cans held a viewing of 
the Republican (GOP) 
Presidential Debate in 
the Levering Lounge on 
Wednesday night. Ap- 
proximately 100 people 


| of differing political 
persuasions attended 
the event. 

The debate featured 


former Governor of Flori- 
da Jeb Bush, retired Johns 
Hopkins neurosurgeon 
Ben Carson, Governor of 
New Jersey Chris Chris- 
tie, Texas Senator Ted 
Cruz, former Hewlett- 
Packard CEO Carly Fio- 
| rina, former Governor of 
| Arkansas Mike. Hucka- 
bee, Governor of Ohio 
John Kasich, Kentucky 
Senator Rand Paul, Flori- 
da Senator Marco Rubio, 
celebrity businessman 
Donald Trump and Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin Scott 
Walker. 

After the debate, a 
| group of students dis- 
cussed their reactions to 
| the candidates’ perfor- 

mances. Senior Daniel 
| Takash shared what he 
| believed to be the most 
memorable moment of 
the debate: Rand Paul’s 
stance on marijuana le- 
galization. 

“The most memorable 
| part of the debate was 
the discussion of the 
legalization of marijua- 


| na,” Takash said. “[Paul] 


has really courted the 
marijuana industry for 
money for his campaign. 
It really stuck out as an 
issue that wouldn’t nor- 
mally belong at a Repub- 
lican debate. I think it’s a 
sign of the times and was 


the debate.” 


By SYDNEY RIEMER 
For The News-Letter 


IDEAL, a nonpartisan 
student group that raises 
awareness of political 
issues, held its first de- 
bate viewing of the 2016 
Presidential election race 
on Wednesday. Around 
30 students attended the 
event to watch the sec- 
ond Republican Party 
(GOP) debate of the race 
in Hodson Hall. 

Unlike other _ parti- 
san political groups on 
campus like the College 


Democtats, IDEAL, which 
stands fer Inform, Dis- 
cuss, Enlighten, Acknowl- 
edge and Learn, wants to 
inform students, so that 
they can form their own 
opinions on the important 
political issues that face 
the United States. 

“We are unbiased in 
that we are not trying to 


espouse any political be-_ 


lief,” sophomore Sarah 
Harrison, the group's Sec- 


“liberal politicians. 


Students weighed in on the Republican debate at the IDEAL e 


Republicans and College. 


Junior Dana Ettinger 
of the Hopkins chapter 
of Young Americans for 
Liberty (YAL) attended 
and spoke about libertar- 
ian favorite Paul. 

“Ym a libertar- 
ian, and you think that 
would make me love 
Rand Paul,” Ettinger 
said. “I generally can’t 
stand him, but I was re- 
ally happy with him to- 
night. I thought he did 
really well on the for- 
eign policy question.” 
Trump’s campaign has 
gained heavy attention 
from the media and the 
public. Senior Daniel 
Shats shared his opin- 
ions on Trump’s_per- 
formance, commenting 
particularly on some of 
Trump’s liberal leanings. 

“He showed surpris- 
ing liberal positions, in- 
cluding his positions on 
taxing the rich,” Shats 
said. 

Senior Annie Black- 
man spoke about Trump’s 
presence and her opinion 
as to why he seems ta lead 
the polls. 

“Tonight, Donald 
Trump really demonstrat- 
ed why he’s the leader in 
the poll, and it’s exactly 
because he’s the best de- 
bater and he presents 
himself best to the Ameri- 
can people,” Blackman 
said. “He bested all of the 
candidates, at least when 
it comes to showmanship 
and debating. And when 
it comes to these debates, 
it’s not really about who 
knows the best policy but 
who can impress the most 
people and come up with 
the most political tactics.” 

Shats also referenced 


Trump’s support of higher ti 
taxes for the rich, a posi- © 


retary of Education, said. 


Throughout the debate ° 


the group had live polling 
of the student audience 
and projected the respons- 
es in real time. Students 
were encouraged to bring 
their iClickers to partici- 
pate in the polling, or were 
loaned one if desired. The 
iClicker questions were 
asked to students based on 
what the candidates said 
during the debate. 

“I think it’s really cool 
that we can see in live-time 
how other students of Hop- 
kins feel about what the 
candidates are saying just 
because I’ve never really 
had that before,” freshman 
Clarissa Chen said. 

The audience erupted 


into laughter after can-— 


didate Mike Huckabee 
called the GOP candidates 
the “A Team” during his 
introduction. 

While some students 
may have been there be- 
cause they wanted to see 
what the candidates had to 
say about the issues, oth- 

¢ 


candidates 
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About 100 students attended the College Republicans’ screening. 


Neither Fiorina nor 
Carson have held public 
office before. Shats spoke 
about their performance 
in the debate. 

“I was impressed with 
how much [Fiorina] knew 
on foreign policy as an 
outsider, contrasting Ben 
Carson, who didn’t know 
very much,” Shats said. 

Ettinger cited the 
large attendance at the 
debate as a positive sign 
of political awareness on 
campus. 

“lm very involved 
in a lot of the political 
scene on campus, and 
I’m really excited to see 
people who are political- 
ly oriented in any room 
together because I don’t 


_think I’ve seen this many 


excited about 


people. 


something political in 


OD wy. Re 


about the false 


ge 


ers were there to watch 
the way the candidates in- 
teracted with each other, 
sometimes humourously. 
“I came for the enter- 
tainment factor, as I imag- 
ine most people did. But it’s 
still interesting to see [the 
candidates] try to find their 


-own niche and how they 


do that,” sophomore Dari- 
us Mostaghimi said. “But I 
also liked the format of this 
event. I saw some people 
treat the clicker stuff as a 
joke, clicking the opposite 
of what they mean some- 
times, but I like the idea.” 

However, junior IDEAL 

founder and_ president 
Liam Haviv thinks that it 
is crucial to take the de- 
bate seriously. 

“We wanted to do this 
because it’s important that 
people watch and take it 

in. We have the fact check- 
er up, and we're taking 


link between autism and 
vaccination between the 
skeptical Trump and Car- 
son, a medical doctor who 
denied the link. 

“They started talk- 
ing about the vaccines 
and autism and some- 
one said something just 
so wildly inaccurate and 
everyone started laugh- 
ing,” she said. 

College — Republican 
President Nitin Nainani 
talked about the organi- 
zation of the event. 

“We spent a lot of time 
and effort into making 
this event possible, and 
it really wouldn’t have 
been possible if people 
hadn’t shown up,” Nai- 
nani said. “Hopkins is 
seen as one of the more 
politically apathetic 

campuses, and it’s very 
difficult to get people 
a ab ttn S 


=, O a - ” 
about the issues.” 


IDEAL voting club analyzes Rep. debate 


Parenthood, and we 
wanted to know, are those 
statements true?” 

The debate featured 
the candidates discussing 
issues such as immigra- 
tion reform and terrorism, 
while it also touched on 
some more personal issues, 
such as candidate Donald 
Trump’s remarks on can- 
didate Carly Fiorina’s ap- 
pearance. 

Other students, _ like 
freshman Julia .Zimmer- 
man, thought that the stu- 
dent audience’s response 
to the issues was the high- 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR _ light of the event. 
vent., which included iClicker voting. 


“There is definitely a 
trend [in the student polls], 
and I think it’s interest- 
ing to see the trend there. 
It's interesting to see how 
quickly the poll changes 
and the vigor with which 
people respond and it’s an 
exciting thing to observe,” 
Zimmerman said. 

IDEAL will be host- 
ing a discussion about the 
debate next week where 
it will go over the polling 
data they collected’ and 
fact-check. 

“Other student groups 
like the College Republi- 
cans, College Democrats, 
they hold similar events, 
but we didn’t want some- 
thing that was by virtue of 
their very name [encour- 
aging] some people to go 

and not others, a place 


without the constrictior 
of a party,” Haviv sai 


_ where everyone could (20. 
talk about things, listen 
to all of it and think freely — 


Pa, e F, 


notes and we want people “We wanted riectees : wy, 


to stop and think, ‘Is what 
they’re saying true?” he 
said. “There were strong 
statements about Planned 


% 


sion with both sides 
thoughts per 
open foram do 


from people, have a 


ae 
we tS 
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Real Food continues weekly fresh vegwies 


By PETER JI and 
SABRINA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


Real Food Hopkins is 
working again this year 
to provide students with 
locally sourced produce. 
Real Food Hopkins began 
working with a local farm 
to create a community- 
supported agriculture 
(CSA) program last fall. 

According to junior 
Nemo Keller, president of 
Real Food Hopkins, the 
program gives students 
and faculty the opportu- 
nity to buy a “share” of the 
farm in exchange for two 
bags of groceries delivered 
to them each week. For a 
set dollar amount per sea- 
son, shareholders receive 
their pick of fresh produce. 

“We are partnered with 
One Straw Farm, which is 
the largest food-alliance- 
certified farm in Mary- 
land. They are located just 
35 miles from us in White 
Hall, Md.” Keller said. 
“They are super organic, 
super local and they have 
delicious produce.” 

The produce pickup 
time for students is every 
Monday between 3 and 
5 p.m. in front of Charles 
Street Market. Keller said 
the cost of participation 
is $27 a week and that the 
two bags of vegetables are 
enough to feed three to 
four people for one week. 

According to One 
Straw Farm Co-Owner 
Joan Norman, the pro- 
gram benefits both the 
consumer and the farmer. 

“ICSA] helps me know 
how much I've sold for the 
year. Regardless of wheth- 


I know that these custom- 
ers are going to be there 
for me,” Norman said. “On 
the flip-side they are get- 
ting produce that has been 
picked within 24 hours. 
The only fresher way is to 
grow it yourself.” 

Norman added _ that 
participating in the pro- 
gram is exciting because 
you never know what's 
coming in your share. 
Norman also enjoys being 
able to provide food for 
local residents. 

“It’s fun to feed people 
through CSA because | 
have a closer connection 
with them,” Norman said. 
“I’ve done wholesale, but 
with CSA I feel a little bit 
more responsible because 
these people are essential- 
ly my neighbors.” 

Norman said that aside 
from serving over 1,800 
CSA members across the 
area, the farm also sells 
its produce to farmer's 
markets and more than 15 
restaurants. She offers cus- 
tomers whatever the farm 
has in season and said the 
farm has more than 40 dif- 
ferent crops and multiple 
varieties of each crop. 

Keller added _ that 
though the season of- 
ficially started in early 
June, participants may 
join anytime during the 
semester. The club is look- 
ing to promote the event 
further in the coming 
months after a decrease in 
interest this season. 

“As the semester picks 
up, we are really trying 
to recruit more students 
to get involved,” Keller 
said. “The first year was 
great — we had about 35 
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we reached more than 75 
people with the program 
because most people pair 
up or triple with their 
shares. Unfortunately, 
this year we only have 15 
members signed up.” 

McKenzie Hauburger, 
a post-baccalaureate pre- 
med student, joined the 
program three weeks into 
the summer. 

“T moved here from Se- 
attle in May, where I was 
a part of a CSA for a year. 
I don’t have a car, and 
I prefer to eat organic,” 
Hauburger said. “I’ve had 
several different variet- 
ies of tomatoes — cherry, 
heirloom, roma — grapes, 
beans, kale, chard.” 

Keller said that Real 
Food Hopkins fills the 
role of liaison between the 
farm and the consumer. 

“We are the community 
part that supports the CSA. 
We have a volunteer every 
week that coordinates with 
the farm to make sure the 
vegetables are coming on- 
time and then monitors the 
pick-up site and cleans up,” 
Keller said. 

Sophomore Ashley Xie, 
finance officer of Real Food 
Hopkins, has worked at 


| 
| 


“My job is to hand out 
and supervise the food | 
distribution. The leftover 
food is donated to Cook- | 
ing 4 Love so no food is 
wasted,” Xie said. 

Real Food Hopkins is 
also the official sponsor of 
the Hopkins Garden and 
the food waste aware- 
ness program at the Fresh 
Food Cafe (FFC). 

“We monitor food waste 
every Wednesday for the | 
first three weeks of school,” 
Keller said. “Last year we 
decreased food waste by 42 
percent in just 14 days, and 
this year we are hoping to 
do just as well.” 

Keller said that the 
group also works with 
dining and administra- 
tion to source food from 
local vendors, especially 
in the dining halls. 

“The core mission of 
Real Food Hopkins isto 
create a more just and | 
sustainable food system | 
in Baltimore and the sur- 
rounding community by 
supporting a regional food 
system,” Keller said. “We | 
do that by diverting Johns | 
Hopkins’s purchasing 
power from conventional 
mass manufacture to more 


News & Features Editor 


The Writing Seminars 
department reviewed its 
grading policy for the 


fall semester, eliminat- 


| ing the A+ grade and 
3 + | more concretely outlin- 

COURTESY OF ADARSHA MALLA | 

Students can pick up fresh, local vegetables weekly with CSA. 


ing how high grades are 


| given. 


Mary Jo Salter, co-chair 


| of the Writing Seminars 


Department, discussed 


| this process. 


“Ym not aware of any 
grading policy being set 
out explicitly in this de- 
partment since I came to 


| The Writing Seminars in 
| 2007,” Salter wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 


“That’s one reason we de- 
cided to do an overview 


| of grading.” 


The decision, which 


| was not motivated by 


“We think these A’s 
were often, in fact, de- 
served,” Salter wrote. 


Writing Sems Dept. 
re-evaluates grading 


| By ABBY BIESMAN 


“Most _ importantly, 
we discussed what we 
feel constitutes A work,” 
Salter wrote. “What 
we did agree is that B+ 
should indicate ‘very 
good work, that A- 
should indicate ‘excellent 
work,’ and that A indi- 
cates ‘exceptional work.’ 
We wanted to reaffirm 
that B+ work should not 
earn an A- or an A.” 

This evaluation was 
also designed to en- 
sure that the same work 
would earn 
grades across Writing 
Seminars courses, poten- 
tially a form of grading 
standardization. 

“We wanted to insure 
that grades be as consis- 
tent as possible across 
the department--that is 
the same work would not 
earn two different grades 


/any specific request in two different courses,” 
| from upper University Salter wrote. 
| administra- Writing 
tion, was Seminars 
made after students re- 
evaluating ~ We wanted to sponded to 
| the aver- reaffirm that Bt the slight 
| age grades change. 
/of Writing work should not Some think 
Seminars ase gb might 
students earn an A- or A. help erase 
over that oe Mary Jo S ALTER, the stigma 
past year. of Writing 
A high THE WRITING Seminars 
|percent- being an 
oe of stu- SEMINARS “easy” ma- 
| dents were Co-CHAIR Jo: 
| receiving ee ee 
| grades of A good and 
and A+. bad,” soph- 


omore Evan Garber said. 
“T definitely like it in the 
fact that a lot of people 


similar. 


members sign up, and __ the pickup event. local food sources.” “On the other hand, we look down upon Writing 


| felt we needed to discuss Sems. It’s kind of regard- 
ong. ourselves...what...ed.as.a.joke- major here. 
kinds of work merits an. But it’s nice to have.it be 
A, so that the A contin- regarded now as some- 
ues to give meaningful thing that’s actually hard, 
feedback to students. something that takes a 
Our only explicit policy pretty smart person to get 


er it rains or anything else, 


ewsHour anchor talks journalism, cable news 


tional news community 


and hear his side of the 
story, no pun intended,” 
sophomore Sarah Fauska 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “He truly cap- 
tivated the room when he 


change was to eliminate 
the At.” 

The department has 
no plans to add quotas, 
target percentages or a 
bell curve. There were no 


a good grade in. The de- 
partment is going to get 
the respect it deserves.” 
Ellen Ashford, also a 
sophomore majoring in 
Writing Seminars, com- 


_ spoke and I definitely took | recommendations about mented on __ students’ 
what he said to heart!” shifting grade averages, choice of the major. 

= Sophomore Sophie Mir- | and Salter did not dis- “I think some people 
viss also thought the dis- | cuss any explicit stan- probably do writing be- 
cussion was valuable. dardization of grading cause it’s easy or it’s 


By JACQUI NEBER 
News & Features Editor 


Hari Sreenivasan, the 
anchor of PBS NewsHour 
Weekend, visited Hopkins 
on the morning of Friday, 
Sept. 11 to speak to stu- 
dents about his career and 


lish,” he said. “That gets 
a little weird for me.” 
After this initial poll 
students steered the con- 
versation, discussion cen- 
tered around Sreeniva- 
san’s experiences in the 
newsroom, pitching stories 
and thinking about what 


- COURTESY OF JACQUI NEBER 
Hari Sreenivasan spoke to an audience of students about his career as a journalist and gave career advice. 


satisfaction is necessary to 
produce good work. 

“If you aren’t nourished 
by that job, profession or 
craft, you have to start 
thinking about what you 
really want,” he said. 

Sreenivasan discussed 
the state of cable news 


“Hari was so friendly 
and funny, he really made 
me feel like he was just talk- 
ing to a bunch of friends. 
His stories were captivat- 
ing and interesting. I think 
the thing he said that re- 
ally resonated with me the 
most was when he said if 
you do something for 30 
days and still aren't spiritu- 
ally nourished, you should 
look for something else to 
do,” Mirviss wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Junior Sam Sands ex- 
plained that, as an Inter- 


across Writing Seminars 
courses. 

“It should not be much 
easier for students to earn 
an A in one Writing Semi- 
nars course than in anoth- 
er,” Salter wrote. 

The revision of the 
grades was designed 
to best reflect students’ 
work. 

“At the Writing Semi- 
nars, we see grades as 
much less helpful to the 
students than the exten- 
sive comments, both oral 
and written, that come 


viewed as an easy thing,” 
Ashford _ said. 


“T don’t 
think it’s an easy major.” 
Garber mentioned that 
none of his instructors 
had mentioned the policy 
change in his classes, al- 


though he said that some 


of his friends taking In- 


troduction to Fiction and 


Poetry I were assured by 
their instructor that the 
class would not be an 
“easy A.” 

“T feel like it’s not 
that drastic of a change 
that people are not go- 


experiences as a journalist. makes a story interesting. in today’s society. He national Studies major, | from both the profes- ing to apply to Writing 
- The talk was designed for “When you have the op- described cable news __ he found Sreenivasan rel- | sor and from students Seminars. That's the only 
“International Studies ma- portunity toenterpriseand stations as feeding con- evant and informative. in classes,” Salter wrote. reason I’m here,” Garber 


-jors and held in Mergen- 
_ thaler 266. 

Sreenivasan started at 
+ PBS in 2009, having previ- 
~ ously worked as an anchor 


come up with your own 
pitches, you have to think 
about what's a good story,” 
Sreenivasan said. “If you're 
passionate about it, it’s 


sumers information they 
already believe in and 
therefore limiting the free 
exchange of ideas and 
constructive debate. 


“I try to be active in 
the department since 
they have been trying 
hard to promote more 
activities and a sense 


“Nonetheless, grades are 
seen as necessary at the 
University, and so we 
aim to make our grades 
as accurate a record of 


said. “It’s one of the best 
programs in the country 
for this, so why not ap- 
ply here. If people still 
want to pursue writing 


ere ae ee) | a ee 


ene | | | 


~ and correspondent for CBS _ pretty easy to decide.” “I think what you get of department commu- | student achievement as as a legitimate major, a ; 
_ and ABC News. He gradu- Sreenivasan saidanews when you watch cable nity,” Sands wrote in an | possible.” legitimate career choice, 
~ ated from the University of anchor’s primary job is news today... you're hear- email to The News-Letter. The overallapproachto _they’re obviously still go- 
Puget Sound, after which making his or her story ing what you already feel. “As for the event, I really | grading has not changed ing to apply here. ies ai I . 
_ he worked for a variety of palatable to viewers. He It’s an echo chamber,” enjoyed it! It was very in- | and students should think just ee 
different companies but also explained some of the Sreenivasan said. teresting to see the opin- | maintain a similar work department as a w 
never asa print journalist. differences between PBS He also said that watch- ion of the news from the | pattern as before. little more difficult is just | 
To begin the conversa- and other broadcasting ing a news station like PBS__ other side of the camera “I hope that students going to make us better 
‘tion, Sreenivasan took a companies. According to may challenge viewers’ so to speak.” realize that no new ap- inthelongrun.” A 
~ poll of how many students Sreenivasan, PBS's audi- beliefs and build a more in- As a close to the discus- _ proach is needed | in tak- Sophomore and Writ- 3 
i the room used Snap- ence is informed, educated formed public. sion, Sreenivasan advised ia our courses,” Salter ing Seminars major Wik 
© chat as a regular method and patient. “Your argument for Hopkins students to learn . “If they continue liam Theodorou also 
«of communication. Al- “We're structurally ina your point of view may outside of the classroom. | to ee hard and make commented on what he oe 
+ most student raised different league,” he said. be made even stronger He also encouraged stu- | substantial progress in eceathaaliet sie hc gp i 
-a hand, which seemed to “Our end goal is not to fig-_ by hearing the best de- dents to dig into diverse | their learning and in their ab a ty 
surprise the journalist, revo Ie viewer] will fense from the other areas of study. aesthetic growth (as 4 ar give the ere S 
z since he takes issue stay. It gives me access to side,” he said. nes “There is so much | kins students gene ‘Salle tBe Be dbube that 5 25 
the app’s lack of perma- do the kind of work that Students had gener- more that will influence do thet grades wil re ae ee ‘try- 
Aria Aor ma I’m more interested in.” ally positive reactions to you and shape you than | flectthat.’ == ing. to 0 deflate _ ee 
_. pear a few seconds after | Sreenivasan advised Sreenivasan’s discussion. | what happens in the | “After evaluating the pi ee gee to hold the 2 
Ys Selle aden) ~oueeesey<¢eftidents on: pojential. tas." 1c-97) abeolulely. 1oved she. ansehen” = Sisentvabar. 4 Eresics axl Bie te ieee Piensa ener 
“Institutions of re- reer paths, encouraging event! It was an amazing said. “You're at an amaz- ‘Salter discussed the mat- ‘higher star The rae 
eeaahold have a re- them to do what they love. to meet such a promi- ing institution, and if you ter with the rest of the tae ie The- 
- cord of what they pub For Sreenivasan, career nent figure in the interna: take advantage of that, HEED ARC ie 
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The semester-long experience will begin with an internship, followed by study at the Technion 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins Center 
for Leadership Education 
(CLE), in a joint initiative 
with the Study Abroad 
Office and the Whiting 
School of Engineering, 
has recently announced 
a new semester abroad 
opportunity at the Tech- 
nion: Israel Institute of 
Technology located in 
Haifa, Israel. 

The opportunity is 
designed for both en- 
gineering majors and 
non-engineering majors 
interested in technology, 
entrepreneurship and 
management. 

Lawrence Aronhime, 
director of the CLE, said 
that the idea for the pro- 
gram for undergraduate 
engineering students 
grew out of a_ study 
abroad opportunity for 
Hopkins Masters of Sci- 
ence in Engineering 
(MSEM) students that 
took place last January at 
the Technion. 

Pamela Sheff, a senior 
lecturer in the CLE, ex- 
plained that a group of 
MSEM students had par- 
ticipated in an immer- 
sion program last Janu- 
ary at the Technion. 

Students took a class 
called “Practice of Consult- 
ing” in which they gained 
experience working with 
clients abroad and were 
involved with a number of 
startup projects. 

“The Technion _ tai- 
lored the program specif- 
ically for our students,” 
Sheff said. “Students 
gained... experience...by, 
consulting with clients 
and working to solve 
market entry-related is- 
sues that startups face all 
while in an international 


setting.” 
According to Sheff, 
last winter’s program 


has expanded through 
Aronhime’s contacts at 
the Technion. This win- 


SGA discusses 3200 St. Paul construction, free condom distribution — 


By KELSEY KO 
For The News-Letter 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
met in the Shriver Hall 
boardroom, a _ change 
from their usual location 
in the Charles Commons 
Barber Room, on Tuesday 
to discuss a variety of is- 
sues including the current 
construction of a new up- 
perclassmen housing op- 
tion at 3200 St. Paul Street 
and the continued promo- 
tion of sexual health at 
Hopkins. 

SGA Executive Presi- 
dent Jason Plush met with 
Terry Martinez, associate 
vice provost and dean of 
student life, last Friday to 
discuss the current plans 
for the new apartment 
building. 

The building is in con- 
struction on the corner of 
33rd and St. Paul Streets 
across from Charles Com- 
mons and Barnes and 
Noble. It is projected to 
be finished by the start of 
next school year. 

“The building itself is 
going to be 9 East 33rd 


~ Street. It’s going to have 


housing for approxi- 


mately 800 upperclass- 
- men, so it’ll serve as an 
_ off-campus 


space for 
upperclassmen to live,” 


Plush said. “That’s go- 
ing to be the main ser- 


the building but 
; SO going to 


Hopkins students will study at the Technion: Israel Institute of Technology located in Haifa, Israel. 


ter Sheff expects for there 
to be up to eight MSEM 
students at the Technion, 
and they will be joined 
by undergraduates as 
well. Lori Citti, direc- 
tor of the Study Abroad 
Office, commented on 
the new opportunity for 
Hopkins students. 

“This is the first fully 
articulated study abroad 
opportunity for under- 
graduate engineering 
students here at Hop- 
kins,” Citti said. - d 

According to Aron- 
hime, beginning in Janu- 
ary 2016, the program 
will allow engineering 
students to continue 
their Hopkins course- 
work at the Technion 
while delving into entre- 
preneurial opportunities 
available in Israel. 

Aronhime said that 
one of the most unique 
aspects..of.the program 
is the “minimester,” 
in which students will 
spend the first seven 
weeks of the semester 
interning or researching. 

Students will begin 
the semester at their pro- 
fessional entrepreneur- 
ial positions in Tel Aviv 
or Haifa in January and 
will begin to take classes 


first floor as well as a res- 
taurant and potentially a 
pharmacy.” 

The new building’s fa- 
cilities are aligned with 
ideas from the student 
body, taking into con- 
sideration student sug- 


in March when the Israe- 
li semester begins. 

Citti discussed the 
value of the study abroad 
program. 

“Students partici- 
pating in the program 
will have the best of 
both worlds,” Citti said. 
“Studying at the Tech- 
nion will give students 
the chance to both stay 
on track academically 
in their engineering 
coursework and gain re- 
al-world experience. All 
of this will be done at a 
university and place that 
is the home of many of 
the technological start- 
ups in the Middle East.” 

Citti said that the 
Study Abroad Office 
hopes for at least 10 en- 
gineers to participate in 
the program. 

According to an email 


sent by the Center for — id I’m. 
Leadership _.Education,...excited. for engineer 


all courses are Hopkins 
approved and transfer- 
able. Hopkins will award 
credit for equivalent 
Technion courses in sub- 
jects such as biomedical 
engineering, chemical 
and biomolecular engi- 
neering, civil engineer- 
ing, computer science, 
environmental engineer- 


tion to advocate for the 
sexual health of Hopkins 
students. 

“J think it’s incumbent 
upon us as student rep- 
resentatives to make sure 
that students are able to 
practice healthy and safe 


gestions of sex;, Bart 
what _ they holet said. 
would like «T+’s incumbent ace vePe 
to see. pened last 
Another upon [the SGA] year, and 
topic of dis- | they ‘re 
cussion was LO make sure bringing 
the distri- that students are i uP for 
bution of . ; this year 
condoms able to practice so it needs 
across the tO..s bey -Te= 
Homewood healthy and safe approved, 
Campus gex,” but it’s been 
in order to an ongoing 
promote on JACK partnership 
safe sex. - between the 
There are BaRTHOLET, SGA and 
currently SGA EXECUTIVE Marni Ep- 
12 condom stein,” Bart- 
dispensers Vice PRESIDENT holet said. 
through- te We ae 
out Brody actually 
Learning | _ formed a 
Commons, which are committee on health and 


available to students free 
of charge. SGA has been 
working with senior pub- 
lic health major Marni 
Epstein for the past few 
years to fund the whole- 
sale distribution of free 
condoms to the Hopkins 
student body. 


SGA Executive Vice 


President Jack Bartholet 
expressed support for 


Epstein’s condom initia- 
tive and feels that the 
fhe --SGA,bas.a-marel oblige: 


i = 


safety to specifically ad- 
dress issues like this on 
campus. I’m excited to 
put that committee to 
good use and start get- 
ting into issues that re- 
ally matter.” 

_ Bartholet voiced his 
enthusiasm for the big- 
ger role SGA will be tak- 
ing on in the upcoming 
school year and the nec- 
essary campus-wide is- 
sues that it will continue 


ing and mechanical en- 


gineering. 
Although the semes- 
ter abroad experience 


is geared toward engi- | 


neers, the course offer- 
ings are not restricted to 
exclusively engineering 
classes. 

Other options include 


math, computer science, | 


business and humanities 
courses. Courses will be 
taught by both Technion 
professors and Hopkins 
professors such as Aron- 
hime, who will be travel- 
ing to Israel as well. 

Aronhime said that he 
is excited to work with 
students from around 
the world and introduce 
Hopkins students to Is- 
rael’s startup world. 

“Ym looking forward 
to the upcoming semes- 
ter and to get this pro- 
gram started, 


lent experiences abroad” 
to arts and sciences stu- 
dents,” Aronhime said. 

“Like any entrepre- 
neurial venture there is 
uncertainty at the begin- 
ning. But I truly believe 
in the successfulness of 
this flexible and dynamic 
program.” 


“Ym really excited to 
finally be getting into 
the swing of things with 
SGA,” Bartholet — said. 
“We spent the early part 
of the year organizing 
into committees and re- 
structuring internal af- 
fairs so I'm excited to fi- 
nally be able to turn our 
attention to more Univer- 
sity-wide issues rather 
than inter-SGA issues.” 

SGA Executive Sec- 
retary John Stanton dis- 
cussed increasing student 
attendance at sporting 
events and raising more 
school spirit this year. He 
is working on strength- 
ening ties between the 
athletic department and 
the SGA. 

“ve seen the best [at- 
tendance] with the men’s 
centennial conference 
championship game, and 


Ive seen the worst at 


women’s 
soccer 
games, 
where I’m 
one of 10 
people 
in. the 
stands,” 
Stanton 
Saidoiie 
want to 
make ev- 
ery game . 
feel as 
AP eaatSS oad 
champi-_ 
onship™ 
like 


> | 


~ 
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New Israel study abroad program launched Mayoral race opens 


after SKB 


| SRB, rrom Al 
| chose to remain mayor 


1 | for the last 15 months 
| of her term because she 


said that she still had 


| promises to the Balti- 


more community that 


| she had to finish. 


“It was a very diffi- 
cult decision but I knew I 


| needed to spend time fo- 


cused on the city’s future, 


| not my own,” Rawlings- 


Blake said. 

The Mayor will focus 
on initiatives including 
center and 
pool renovations worth 
$137 million, police re- 
form, job growth and 


| the continuing $1 bil- 
MATANYA/CC-BY-SA-20 | 
| plan that will renovate or 


lion school construction 


build over 20 schools. 
The Mayor also said 


| that she did not want to be 


a distraction for the me- 
dia, which is covering the 
trials of the police officers 
indicted in the case of the 
death of Freddie Gray. A 


| judge recently ruled that 


the trials will be held in 
Baltimore City. 
Rawlings-Blake spoke 
to WBAL 11, a Baltimore 
TV station, about her han- 
dling of the riots, which 


| many have criticized. 


“If this event will 
define me, history will 
show that I made sure the 
city was safe,” she said. 
“And unlike other cit- 
ies where riots lasted for 
days and weeks, we had a 
very condensed period of 


students to have equiva-. 


address. SO el 
Lp tral ee ae Peele eS ee 
ii.. " ¢ a ye . . te $ “7,5 
Sess Ke te a = oo.) m 


time because of the deci- 
sions I made and the hard 


ZA 


-workI putin” = 


mer Mayor Sheila Dixon 
(D) was Rawlings-Blake’s 


most prominent chal- 
lenger and is now in a 
stronger position. 


Dixon was Mayor of 
Baltimore from 2007 to 
2010, when she was forced 
to resign because of 
charges relating to abuse 


big state schools. I think 
that’s possible through 
our new partnership with 
the athletic department.” 

Stanton’s ideas include 
having more __ tailgates, 
hosting free T-shirt nights 
and creating a point sys- 
tem to bring more of the 
student body out into the 
stands. He will present 
these ideas at a meeting 
with the athletic depart- 
ment this Friday. 

The SGA also dis- 
cussed a need for more 
resourceful student bud- 
geting and attention to 
financing the startup of 
new student organiza- 
tions. SGA _ Executive 
Treasurer Matthew Bee 
will be meeting with the 
SGA Finance Committee 
to write up bills regarding 
the startup costs for two 
new student organiza- 
tions at Hopkins this year. 


my 

earning 
ee 
die )3 cane Mae 
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right now.” | 
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COURTESY OF CATH! 
Magia <i 


drops out 


of office, including her 
personal use of gift cards 
meant for poor families. 
She received a $45,000 
fine and had to serve 500 
hours of community ser- 
vice. Dixon was previ- 
ously unable to run for 
public office because of 
her probation that lasted 
until 2012. 

Support for Dixon 
remains _strong among 
Baltimore residents, and 
she is currently the most 
well-known candidate 
for the Democratic pri- 
mary this April. 

Dixon highlighted her 
prior tenure as mayor. 

“There will be no 
learning curve for me,” 
she said. “I can hit the 
ground running.” 

Several other Demo- 
crats have filed for the 
mayoral election,  in- 
cluding City Council- 
man Carl Stokes (12th 
District), Maryland State 
Senator Catherine  E. 
Pugh, who previously 
ran in the 2011 primary 
against Rawlings-Blake, 
and Calvin Allen Young 
Ill, an engineer. 

Mugging victims’ ad- 
vocate and Baltimore Sun 
opinion writer Connor 
Meek is running as an in- 
dependent. 

Other candidates who 
have expressed an inter- 
est in running but have 
not announced _ their 
candidacies include: 
City Councilman Nick J. 
Mosby. (7th District), who 
is also the husband of 


egate jill P. Carter. They 
are all Democrats. 

Baltimore is a largely 
Democratic city and has 
had a Democratic mayor 
since 1967. 

The filing deadline for 
candidates is Feb. 3, 2016 — 


is 


at 9 p.m., and the primary — 


elections will be held on 
April 26. 
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Senior Class~ Presi- — 


dent Amy Sun is focused ~ 
on staying within the | 
budget that has been al- © 


located to the Class of 


2016, while also making — 
sure that all the planned © 
events will still run } 


smoothly. ~| 


w 


This year’s 


t 


senior » 


week activities are not — 


decided yet, but possibil-— 


ities include trips to Re-— 
hoboth Beach, Atlantic 


City and Hershey Park. | 
“Last year’s 


$11,000, and they went 
way over budget, so this. 


year we got passed down. 
with debt,” Sun said. “In _ 


order to prevent that from 


happening this year, we _ 
decided we would plan | 
all of our events ahead of 


time with a calendar. We 
have one event per mon 


Conan baos ; 


senior | 
class had a budget of 
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Fowers talks living minimalistically in NYC Students remember 
tragedies of Sept. 11 


By TESSA WISEMAN 
For The Vews-Letter 


Author William Pow- 
ers peas he his new 
book Ne w Slow City: Liv- 
ing Simply in the World's 
Fastest City at Barnes & 
Noble this past Sunday. 
Powers’ book is a non- 
fiction account of his at- 
tempt to live minimalis- 
tically in New York City. 

“There's S an irresistible 
revolution underway,” 
Powers said to a crowd of 
about 20 people including 
Hopkins students, profes- 
sors and local residents, 
on Sunday. “One that is 
sO much more attractive 
than the corporate mono- 
culture we live in.” 

Powers’, book is a look 
at this revolution, one that 
thrives off of putting the 


Back on American soil, 
Powers quietly packed 
up his belongings and 
moved to a 12-foot-by-12 
foot cabin “off the grid” 
in North Carolina. His 
small abode was situated 
within a community of 
other cabins similar in 
size, each with two acres 
of land. It was a multicul- 
tural bunch, he said, all 
devoted to embracing a 
lifestyle of less. This story 
is chronicled in his book 
Twelve By Twelve: A One- 
Room Cabin Off the Grid 
and Beyond the American 
Dream, the precursor to 
New Slow City. 

New Slow City: Living 
Simply in the World's Fastest 
City is the product of Pow- 
ers’ second immersion 
into minimalism. Powers 
and his wife moved out 


brakes on of their 
fast-paced 2,000 sq. 
lives, con- : ft. town- 
necting with “Find your house in 
the natural : : ueens, 
world and Passion and find oy gave 
steering clear income streams up 80 
of excess. ry percept 

Powers out of that. of their 
told of his — WILLIAM P°sses- 
own jour- sions and 
ney toward POWERS, moved 
a minimal- into a 350 
ist lifestyle, AUTHOR, NEw sq. ft. “mi- 
which began Stow City ‘© apart- 
in the ‘90s ment” in 
while he was Green- 
working in wich Vil- 
Liberia delivering food lage. 


to war-torn areas. He 
found “amazing joy” em- 
anating from the Liberi- 
an people who possessed 
little material wealth. 
While — subsequently 


working in Bolivia and 
other developing coun- 
tries, Powers said he be- 
gan to feel at odds with 
_the excessive 


and fa st- 


MT] didn’t learn what it 
was like to be poor but to 
be rich,” he said. 


aa weekend-long 


Powers described how 
he and his wife chal- 
lenged themselves to 
work fewer hours and 
instill slowness and sim- 
plicity in their everyday 
lives. This involved sit- 
ting atop rooftops, seek- 
ing out urban sanctuaries 
— like Pier 45 in Hudson 
River Park — and taking 
“stayca- 
tions” during which all 
technology was put aside 
to maintain the aimed at 


DISCOVER 


GENEROUS 
SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM. 


The.U.S. Army's Health Professions Scholarship 
Program (HPSP) offers qualified medical, dental 
and veterinary students full tuition for a graduate- 
level degree at the school of your choice. You'll 
receive a monthly stipend and payment for books, 
equipment and academic fees, as well as the 
potential to grow as a leader. 


To learn more, visit 
healthcare.goarmy.com/z130 


U.S. 


lifestyle. 

“Tech- 
nology 
should 
be a tool, 
but we 
shouldn’t 
be its 
tO .Ontne 
Powers 
said in 
response 
to an au- 
dience 
member’s 
sceptr- 
CTs 
AY Deo (unt 
the “slow 
move- 
ment” in 
an era of 
burgeon- 
ing tech- 
nological 
develop- 
ment in- 
tended to make life fast- 
er. 

To be less tied down 
by technology, Powers en- 
courages his readers to set 
limits. : 

“People, over time, will 
come to respect them. We 
don’t have to be part of this 
bigger narrative,” he said. 

The bigger narrative, 
according to Powers, is 
the story that connects the 
pursuit of more wealth 
and progress with instant 
gratification. 

After a year of living 
minimalistically in New 
York, Powers said he de- 
cided to continue with 
that lifestyle in yet an- 
other different location. 
He moved to a village of 
4,000 people in Bolivia, 
where he still resides with 
his family. 

At the reading, Powers 
discussed the “transition 
town,” part of a move- 
ment to decrease an area’s 
carbon footprint and in- 
crease resilience to the 
effects of climate change. 
As a com- 
munity, 
they grow 
organic 
fT ust ts 
and veg- 
etables, 
creating 
what Pow- 
ers calls 
a “web 
of  inter- 
connect- 
edness.” 
Powers 
said that 
he prefers 
dependen- 
cy on one 
another 
more than 
an __indi- 
vidualistic 
lifestyle. 

Powers 
also read 
an excerpt 
from his 
book. In- 
stead of 
preparing 
a specific 
passage, 
he started 
flipping 
through 
pages and 
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Powers read about living minimalistically in New York. 


told someone to random- 
ly say ‘stop.’ The page he 
happened to be on when 
the command came was 
the one he read. 

The passage he landed 
on took place on the roof 
of his “micro apartment,” 
known by himself and his 
wife as “Tar Beach.” While 
sitting there with a friend, 
he received an email from 
another friend of his stating 
that the friend’s 25-year- 
old son had committed sui- 
cide. The friend’s son had 
served in Afghanistan and 
had been living at home, 
sleeping with a gun under 
his pillow each night; the 
same gun he used to take 
his own life. 


| in 
| he 
| he 


9/11, FROM Al 

supposed to be 
the city that day,” 
said. In particular, 
mentioned hearing 


were 


| classmates say that their 


parents had worked in 
The World Center but, 
by chance, had not been 
there at the time. 

Sophomore Lau- 
ren Fogelman was five 
years old at the time 
of the attacks and also 
remembers getting out 
of school early. She said 
her mother shielded 
her from watching the 
news coverage of the at- 
tacks. 

Fogelman remembers 
her father not wanting to 
leave work early, not yet 
aware of the scope of the 
attacks. 

“T don’t think anyone 
really understood the 
magnitude of what was 
happening until after- 
wards,” Fogelman said. 
“Because nothing of that 
kind had ever really hap- 
pened before.” 

She said: years went by 
before she saw footage 
from that day. ‘ 

“I went to the [Na- 
tional September 11 
Memorial & Muse- 
um] sometime in high 
school... and I got to see 


| the whole footage be- 
| cause they have a room 


| dedicated 


Powers expressed his | 


sorrow to the friend sit- 
ting with him on the 
roof, leading to a conver- 
sation about each person 
having a part within 


them that they don’t-ful-= 


ly trust. 

“Roofs threaten,” his 
friend said. “People are 
afraid they might jump.” 

During the question 
and answer session, Pow- 
ers had a few tips for ap- 
plying his principles to 
daily lives. One piece of 
advice he shared is to look 
at your “joy-to-stuff” ratio 
and assess the correlation. 
Another tip he shared 
with the audience is to fo- 
cus on personal interests. 

“Find your passions 
and find income streams 
out of that,” Powers said. 

Powers’ received de- 
grees in international re- 
lations from Brown Uni- 
versity and Georgetown 
University. He has been 
published in the Washing- 
ton Post, the New York Times, 
the International Herald Tri- 
bune and the Atlantic. 

Powers has written four 
books and is an adjunct 
faculty member at New 
York University. Some of 
his books include Twelve 
by Twelve, Blue Clay People 
and Whispering in the Gi- 
ant’s Ear. 

Powers received a 
prize in 2003 from the 
John F. Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard 
University for his work in 
the Bolivian Amazon. 


to it. And 
that’s where I watched 
the whole thing for the 


first time,” Fogelman 
said. “I think I cried a 
little... because when I 


was younger I obviously 
didn’t understand it. But 


| knowing what had hap- 
pened-and seeing some- 


of that was a lot.” 

Freshman Ben Nis- 
sim, who was four, said 
he started learning about 
what had happened on’ 
9/11 in third or fourth 
grade from his teachers 
and through school me- 
morial events. He later 
went to the National 
Sept. 11 Memorial & 
Museum, which he de- 
scribed as a meaningful 
experience. 

“It gives you a con- 
nection to the event even 
if you don’t live near 
New York or you don’t 
have any relatives that 
were affected. It’s still 
very important,” Nissim 
said. “I think the whole 
country should be aware 
of what happened and 
they should commemo- 
rate it.” 

Junior Alexa Potts 
also believes Sept. 11 
should be commemorat- 
ed nationally. 

“It is extremely im- 
portant to commemo- 
rate the anniversary for 
all who died on 9/11 and 
for all those they left be- 
hind who are still trying 
to heal. Every day they 
can never forget, nor 
should we,” Potts wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 


Senior Agastya 
Mondal believes com- 
memorating Sept. 11 is 
especially important to 
inform younger genera- 
tions about the attacks. 

“The event is slowly 
transitioning from what 
was a current event to 
people in my generation, 
to a historical event for 
younger — generations,” 
Mondal, who was seven 
at the time of the attacks, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “The com- 
memorations serve as a 
somber reminder that the 
event is still very real in 
the eyes of many of our 
peers. 

Freshman John Ket- 
tle was in kindergarten 
and learned about what 
had happened from his 
parents two years after 
the attacks. However, 
he said it took years for 
him for to fully compre- 
hend the events of that 
day. He hopes Hopkins 
will commemorate the 
14th anniversary of 
Sept. 11. 

“As a freshman in col- 
lege I would definitely 
expect the University to 
make some remarks about 
it,” he said. 

Residents of Mary- 
land* who lost their lives 
in the attacks are memo- 
rialized at Baltimore’s 
World Trade Center, lo- 
cated in the Inner Har- 
bor. 

“Dedicated on Sep- 
tember 11, 2011, the 9/11 
Memorial of Maryland 
at Baltimore’s World 
Trade Center honors the 

extraordinary heroism, 
commitment and=sacri- 


fice of Maryland’s 9/11- 


victims, rescuers, first: 
responders and _ their 
families,” a statement on ° 
the Maryland State Arts . 
Council website reads. 
“The Memorial provides 
a special place of contem- 
plation and a site to re-- 
member and reflect upon 
the events of September ~ 
11, 2001.” 

The memorial’s main 
feature is a 22-foot-long 
steel artifact from the 
Twin Towers, composed - 
of three twisted steel 
beams. The memorial 
also features three lime- 
stones blocks from the 
Pentagon’s west wall and 
three granite monoliths 
to represent the lives lost 
on Flight 93 in Shanks- 
ville, Pa. 

On Friday, President 
Barack Obama _ visited 
Fort Meade, located 
about 20 minutes outside 
of Baltimore, to com- 
memorate the 14th an- 
niversary of the terrorist 
attacks, 

“The president looks 
forward to having a con- 
versation with the pa- 
triotic men and women 
who work every day to 
make America _ safe,” 
Deputy Press Secretary 
Eric Schultz said Sept. 9. 
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Students reflect on campus cocaine use DMC hosts 3-D printer 
authorization session 


COCAINE, From Al 
increase in mental func- 
tion. Levels of dopamine, 
a neurotransmitter, in- 
crease with pleasurable 
experiences and function 
as part of the brain’s re- 
ward system. 

Cocaine prevents neu- 
rons from _ reabsorbing 
the dopamine, leading to 
above-average levels of 
the chemical circulating 
in the brain and produc- 
ing a sensation of hap- 
piness, excitement and 
friendliness. 

Cocaine is typically 
administered by snorting 
powder, which is rapidly 
absorbed into the blood- 
stream and sent to the 
brain. 

A typical high from 
snorting cocaine will last 
anywhere from 15 to 30 
minutes, according to 
the National Institute of 
Drug Abuse, or up to an 
hour, according to the 
student. Crack cocaine, 
a variant which uses 
crystals. as opposed to 
powder, is smoked and 
results in a more intense 
and shorter high of five to 
ten minutes. 

Because cocaine pro- 
duces short highs, the 
anonymous student said 
that if he uses the drug, he 
will use it multiple times 
throughout the night. 

“Yd start the night 
with maybe 100 mg.,” 
the student said. “If I’ve 
been drinking that will 
affect it. If I’ve been smok- 
ing weed that will affect 
it.. and from there I'll be 
doing 50 mg. to 100 mg. 
lines every 30 minutes to 
an hour... I'd probably do 


Blue Jay Tailgate celebrates first football victory 


By SAMANTHA SETO 
For The News-Letter 


The Beta Theta Pi (Beta) 
fraternity and Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) hosted the third an- 
nual Blue Jay Tailgate to 
celebrate the start of the 
football season. However, 
due to rain, the event was 
moved from Saturday, the 
day of the game, to Sunday. 

Hopkins defeated 
Susquehanna University 
on Saturday in a 59-7 vic- 
tory. . Z 
The tailgate was held 
on the Freshman Quad 
and was open to all stu- 
dents. It was sponsored 
by Alpha Kappa Psi, Kap- 
pa Kappa Gamma, Kappa 
Alpha Theta, Phi Mu, Al- 
pha Phi and Pi Beta Phi. 


The event featured mu-_ 


sic, free giveaways and 
free food including pulled 
pork sandwiches. To pre- 
pare for the event, frater- 
nity brothers teamed with 
the Bon Appetit chefs and 
roasted a pig. 
homore — Alberto 
Muniz, Beta public rela- 
tions chair, on 

the nature of the event. 
_ “It is a simple celebra- 
tion for the football sea- 
and home n e,/” 


that four or five times in 
a night. The more you do, 
the more each successive 
line lasts.” 

Director of the Stu- 
dent Health and Wellness 
Center Dr. Alain Joffe dis- 
cussed his experience with 
cocaine use on campus. 

“We occasionally, but 
not commonly, see stu- 
dents who admit to co- 
caine use, but it’s not very 
many,” Joffe wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“It’s hard to know if the 
numbers using are really 
low or if students are re- 
luctant to disclose use in 
contrast to alcohol and 
marijuana, which  stu- 
dents seem quite comfort- 
able discussing.” : 

44 percent of college 
students reported using 
cocaine in 2014, according 
to a report on drug use 
authored by the Universi- 
ty of Michigan’s Institute 
for Social Research. 

Students thought that 
cocaine was not a very 
common drug on campus. 

“I think that the Hop- 
kins student body is di- 
vided into different social 
groupings,” senior lan 
Anderson said. “Those 
people always interact 


_with that group of people. 


So for some, they will ab- 
solutely not use cocaine. 
But in other groups a lot 
of people use it... on aver- 
age it’s low.” 

“Yd want to say be- 
tween one and 10 and 
one and 20 has tried [co- 
caine],” the anonymous 
student said. “Of those, 
about one in 50 still does 
it regularly.” 

The student said he 


Muniz said. “It introduc- 
es the freshman to the 
new football season.” 

Sophomore Hayden 
Rosenthal, a member of 
Beta, also discussed the 
purpose of the event. 

“We have a presence on 
campus and do something 
for the student body,” 
Rosenthal said. 

SGA Executive Presi- 
dent Jason Plush said the 
event went well. 

“The event was tremen- 
dously successful! Though 
we did have to delay the 
event one day as a result of 
the inclement weather, we 
were successful in bring- 
ing students together to 
celebrate the beginning 
of the school year and the 
seasons for our fall athletic 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR | PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Cocaine use on campus concerns some students and Hel-Well director Dr. Joffe. 


teams,” Plush wrote in an 


email to The News-Letter. 
Muniz echoed the 
sentiment. 

“The Beta frat broth- 
ers are part of Greek Life 
at Johns Hopkins,” Mu- 
niz said. “We serve the 
community.” 


“I'm excited for today’s 


tailgate event,” Laura Ra- 


mos, an International stu- 


dent, said Sunday. “The 


weather is better today.” 
Blue Jays Unlimited, 
the fundraising branch of 


[Ans 


CeO sls 
name at 
least 15 
people on 
campus 
who use 
cocaine. 
The — stu- 
dent said 
no one he 
knew was 
addicted 
to the 
drug. 

Most 
of the co- 
caine cir- 
culating is 
sold to stu- 
dents from 
dealers na- 
tive to Baltimore. 

“A lot of people around 
here will cut their stuff 
with focalin [a stimulant 
used to treat ADHD]. It 
makes it last longer. The 
stuff I buy is cut with ino- 
sitol [a vitamin]; it’s kind 
of sweet. Sometimes peo- 
ple cut with baking soda,” 
said the student. 

Dealers add other sub- 
stances to the pure co- 
caine powder to make it 
appear as if there is a larg- 
er quantity. Street-bought 
cocaine will typically 
have a pure cocaine con- 
tent of around 50 percent. 

The student said every 
few months he buys an 
eighth of an ounce of co- 
caine, or 3.5 grams, usu- 
ally costing around $200. 

Medical resources such 
as the National Institute 
of Drug Abuse call co- 
caine a “powerfully ad- 
dictive stimulant drug,” 
and a widely held per- 


spective among students 


is that cocaine is more 
addictive than substances 
like marijuana, alcohol 
and tobacco. 

[very addictive],” senior 
Dani Dinstein said. “I’d 
guess one or two hits,” 
she said when asked to es- 
timate how much usage it 
would take to become ad- 
dicted to cocaine. 

The anonymous stu- 
dent disagreed. 

“It’s not as bad as they 
say. I can see how it can 
be addictive when you're 
on it, but I don’t think 
it’s addictive in the same 
way cigarettes are addic- 
tive,” the student said. 
“Opiates I’ve felt at risk 


the Hop- 
kins De- 
partment 
of Athlet- 
ics and 
Southern 
Tide, a 
clothing 
company, 
teamed- 
up | to 
sponsor a 
prize for 
throwing 
a foot- 
ball into a 
trash can. 
There 
were two 
different 
distanc- 
es. If the 
ball was 
thrown 
into the 
closer of 
the two, 
the thrower could win a 
Southern Tide cup, koozie 
or croakie — a sunglass 
strap. If the ball was 
thrown into the further 
of the two trash cans, the 
thrower could win a Blue 
Jays Unlimited T-shirt. 
Plush said he would like 
to see the event expand. — 
“I would love to get 
even more people in- 
volved in next year’s tail- 


[of addiction]. Opiates are 
addictive as f**k. That’s 
something I have trouble 


stopping when I do them. | 


Cigarettes I have trouble 


stopping when I do them. | 


Cocaine’s never really 
been an issue. I can stop 
for months at a time, I can 


do it three nights in a row. | 


It’s no different of an urge 


for me than the urge to | 


drink or go work out.” 


The student contrasted | 


alcohol and marijuana 
use to cocaine use. 
“Cocaine is not like 
weed or alcohol in that it 
alters your perceptions of 
reality,” the student said. 
“Tt just makes you really 
happy and makes you 
really energetic. You can 
do a whole bunch of co- 
caine and your thoughts 
are fine. They’re fast, but 
they're completely nor- 


mal... Some people are | 


underwhelmed after their 
first time.” 
The student stressed 


the importance of ac- | 


curate education about 
drugs. 
“Whether youre a 


drug user or not you 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 


3-D printers, like the one shown here, are available tat the DMC 


By SYDNEY RIEMER 
For The News-Letter 
The Hopkins Digital 


Media Center (DMC) held 
a 3-D printing authoriza- 
tion workshop on Thurs- 
day. The event was the last 
in a series of equipment au- 
thorization workshops that 
the DMC holds at the be- 
ginning of each semester. 
At the 3-D_ printing 
workshop students learned 


| the basics of how to use the 


should know how drugs | 
affect the body and how | 
| DMC has had this printer 


people on drugs really 
are,” the student said. 
“Everyone knows a drug 
user. And you should 


educate yourself on how | 


these drugs affect the 


body and the truth be- | 


hind them. Because ev- 
erything we learned in 
school just isn’t true. Drug 
education is so negative, 
and they do such a bad 
job with this abstinence 


training. They tell people 
that cocaine is the most 
addictive thing in the 


world. And then someone | 


tries it and finds out that 
tion comes to mind, ‘Well, 
what is true?” 

The student also re- | 
lated his perception that 
Hopkins students would 
judge him if they knew he 
has used cocaine. 

“T would not want to 
be judged if someone 
knew I did cocaine,” the 
student said. “Because I 
don’t think it’s something 
I need to be judged for. 
But I know people would, 
so it’s something that I 
have to keep hidden. And 
I think it’s ridiculous.” 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
Food was served by Beta brothers and Bon Appetit. 


DMC’s Makerbot Repli- 
cator 2x 3-D printer. The 


for three years. Previously 
they used a rudimentary 
Makerbot 3-D printer that 
the DMC student staff built 
from scratch using a kit. 
Makerbot is a company 
based in New York that 
manufactures 3-D printers. 
Instructor Kristen An- 
chor, one of three multime- 
dia specialists at the DMC, 
taught the 
authoriza- 
tion class. 


| public library from where 


I'm from has a single extru- 
sion 3-D printer, so I'm not 
used to the dual extrusion 
they have here,” freshman 
Seth Tenembaum said. 

Anchor explained how 
to load the filament, the 
colored wire that is heated 
to make the desired object 
and gave a few demonstra- 
tions to the class. Students 
were then allowed to tin- 
ker with the printer them- 
selves to practice loading 
and unloading the fila- 
ments. 

Another key compo- 
nent to 3-D printing is the 
modelling software. 3-D 
printers use 3-D models 
made on a computer using 
various types of software. 
Anchor showed attendees 
the software the DMC has 
installed on their comput- 
ers which are available for 
student use. 

For those who aren't 
as well-versed in com- 
puter-aided design 
(CAD), Anchor direct- 
ed the class to an open 


‘source website runis by 


Makerbot. The website, 
called Thingiverse, ‘al- 
lows you to download 


the files of other people’s 


3-D printed objects so 
that you can print them 


| yourself. 


gate to solidify the event 
as a staple in the fall to 
celebrate the beginning of 


the fall athletic season,” 


Plush wrote. “After three | 
successful years, the Big 
Blue Jay Tailgate should 
be increasing the number 
of students it reaches each 
successive year. I'm look- 
ing forward to seeing the 
event flourish and grow 
in years to come!” 


Vv 


Some of the students at 
the event already had ex- 
perience with CAD. Soph- 
omore Mariah Schrum 
taught herself SolidWorks, 
a CAD software, while she 
was designing race cars in 
highschool 


Although the training — 
to use the printer is free, 


actual printing is not. This 
is because the DMC must 


pay for the filament for the 


co 5 


printer. 

The prices are $1.50 an 
hour for the regular fila- 
ment and $2.50‘an hour for 
dissolvable filament. Dis- 
solvable filament is a spe- 
cial type of filament used 
for prints with overhangs 
or movable parts. The 
amount of time it takes to 
print an object largely de- 
pends on the object's size. 
The DMC printer can print 
objects up to 25 by 16 by 15 
cm. 
Some students at the 
workshop were there sim- 
ply because they were in- 
terested in 3-D printing, 
unsure of how they would 
actually use the 3-D print- 
er. 

“T just thought it looked 
really cool, and it was quick 
and now if I ever think of 
anything to print, I can do 
it,’ sophomore Peter Klink- 
mueller said. 

Other students came 
with a specific 
in 


printer “1 work | for 
| has dual ANCHoR, D MC Dr. Taylor in 
extruders, Hackerman 
i eaning MULTIMEDIA. Hall in his 
the printed medical _ro- 
objects can SPECIALIST botics lab. We 
contain don't _ really 
two differ- know — what 
ent colors. we're going to 
“Tense print yet, but 


in the future it may come 
in use. We're probably go- 
ing to build smaller parts 
for robots just because we 
want to test out the parts 
and see how they work.” 

Schrum is not the only 
student interested in us- 
ing the printer for research 
purposes, according to An- 
chor. ~ 

“We worked with an 
astronomy student who 
was making models of 
stars exploding that were 
really cool. The models 
that he made are actually ~ 
attached to papers that 
he wrote, so that’s pretty 
neat,” Anchor said. “We | 
also had biology students _ 
printing casing for field 
instruments that they 
were inventing.” 

In the past students 
have also used the print- 
er for more personal 
purposes such as phone 
cases and add-ons to cos- 
tumes. 

Although this: is the 
ee formal 3-D pri 
authorization wo: of 
the semester, eae can 
still sign up for one-on- 
one authorizations with a 
lab coach who is a DMC 
student staff member. 

Lastly, Anchor em- 
phasized the fact that 
3-D printing takes a lot 
of patience and that it 
can take a lot of time to 
perfect your prints. ; 

“3-D printing is really 
fun but you have to be > 
up for trial and error. It’s 
not really like printing on 
a laser Du 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


to improve the financial well-being of millions. 
Just what you'd expect from a company that’s 
created to serve and built to perform. 


PERFORM, — 
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TIAA-CREF individual & institutional Sernces, LLC, Teachers Personal Investors Services, inc., and Nuveen Securities, LLC, members 
FINRA and SIPC, distfibute securities products, ©2015 Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America~-College Retirement 


Equities Fund (TIAA-CREF), 730 Third Avenue, New York, NY 40017. C24849C 
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Juliana Veracka 
Dorm Diets 


f there’s one fruit 
that is healthy, 
versatile and deli- 
cious, it’s the coco- 
nut. That might be 
surprising to some since 
coconut is usually a thing 
that people either love — 
on desserts or in candy 
— or hate. But coconuts 
actually have so many 
benefits and uses aside 
from being, in my opin- 
ion, a delicious dessert 


you normally use, but if 
you have a Costco mem- 
bership, you can get a 54 
oz. container for less than 
$20, which, believe it or 
not, isn’t a bad price. 

(Unfortunately, eating 
healthy can be exceed- 
ingly difficult to do when 
you're on a budget, an is- 
sue I will most likely ad- 
dress in a future article.) 

Coconut oil is not only 
good to eat; it’s also good 
for hydrating your skin 
and hair. It can be used 
as a healthy, natural lip 
balm. If you're looking for 
natural remedies for dry 
skin, hair or lips, coconut 
oil may be an option you'd 
like to consider. 

It is important to em- 
phasize that many cul- 


tures have been using | 
coconut oil for cooking, | 


topping. beauty and 
The fact health — for | 
that coco- : years, so 
nuts are Coconut oil and do some 
healthy and coconut butter research if 
useful is you're un- 


not a new are more than 


aware of 


discovery. . ‘ the history 

Coconuts Just a hot, new behind _ it. 

have been W/ It is incred- 
estern trend. 

widely used ibly disre- 

in South spectful to 


America, 

Asia and Africa for cen- 
turies, but recently, coun- 
tries like England and 
the United States began 
to popularize the use of 
products like coconut oil 
and coconut butter. Know- 
ing this background will 


prevent the perpetuation — 


-of the misconception that 
some people have of co- 
conuts being another hot 
new trend in the Western 
world or some recent dis- 
covery. 

I encourage you to 
look up the history and 
cultural significance 
of the coconut if you 
haven't heard about it be- 
fore. When researching 
the coconut online, you'll 
also come across sources 
listing its benefits as well 
as debates about whether 
it really is some “miracle 
fruit.” Whether it can be 
accurately called that or 
not, it’s a staple in many 
households, and it has 
definitely helped me in 
the past few years. 

I was first introduced 
to coconut products when 
Ihad to stop eating gluten 
a few years back. Coco- 


* nut flour was a godsend 


—¥ i 


oe 


when it came to replacing 
wheat flour in my every- 
day life. Now, with more 
dietary changes due to 
various other health is- 
sues, coconut oil, milk 
and butter have become 
invaluable. 

- This year I’m living in 
a dorm with a kitchen, 
which allows me to in- 
corporate coconut prod- 
ucts into my daily life 
even when away from 
home. Coconut oil is use- 
ful for cooking, and for 
those concerned about 
consuming too much oil, 
coconut oil is generally 
one of the healthiest oils 
you can go for. I use it 
for cooking vegetables or 
chicken, but there are so 
many delicious recipes 
that it can be used in, 

Coconut oil usually 
comes in virgin unrefined 
or refined processed vari- 
eties. Virgin unrefined oil 
has a stronger coconut fla- 


vor (which I enjoy), while — 


refined processed oil has a 
more muted flavor, which 
might be better for people 
who do not enjoy the taste 
of coconut. 
Coconut oil may be a 
more expensive option 
than the cooking oils that 
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“colonization 


ignore the 
history of something 
that we rely heavily on 
now. Being aware of 
the history behind vari- 
ous trends is impor- 
tant because too often 
countries like the U.S. 
take foods, products 
and practices and mar- 
ket them as shiny new 
Western ideas when in 


fact*they have a long, | 


rich history and culture 
behind them in other 
parts of the world. 
Given the history of 
and cul- 
tural appropriation 
committed by the US., 
knowing the true origin 
of so-called new trends 
is important for conserv- 
ing and cultivating re- 
spect for cultures that of- 
ten aren't afforded such 
deference. If you’re not 
a part of those cultures, 
it’s a good idea to stay 
educated so you can pay 
the respect that’s due to 
those for whom these 
foods and concepts have 
always been an impor- 
tant part of daily life. 
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The history and A libertarian rates the GOP contenders 
value of the coconut 


Dana Ettinger 
Lady Libertarian 


f you think the Re- 
publican (GOP) pri- 
maries feel like a 
clown car, you're not 
alone. There are cur- 
rently 16 candidates run- 
ning for the GOP nomina- 
tion and differentiating 
among them seems impos- 
sible. But fear not! One way 
to sort out the Pennywises 
from the Krustys is to judge 
them on libertarianism. 

So just what are Liber- 
tarian principles? In very 
broad terms, libertarians 
want maximum freedom 
with minimum govern- 
ment both in business and 
personal affairs. 

In the political spec- 
trum, this generally 
translates to support for 
fiscal conservatism (lower 
taxes, less government 
regulation of businesses) 
and social liberalism (sup- 
port for marriage equal- 
ity, decriminalization . of 
marijuana). As with any 
political philosophy, lib- 
ertarianism is a spectrum, 
but the Libertarian Party’s 


platform represents the - 


moderate wing, so that 

will serve as our rubric. 
So where do the current 

frontrunners stack up? 


Economic Issues 


__ Economic policy is prob-_ 
ably the easiest to evaluate 


andthe 
category 
in which 
the most 
candidates 
are likely 
to agree. 
All of the 
primary 
candidates 
support 
lower taxes 
and = cut- 
ting gov- 
ernment 
spending, 
which are 
practically 
prerequi- 
sites for 
running as 
a Republi- 
can. 


When she says go faster but your 
track team only Division Ill 


‘5 HOURS 


3 REPLIES - 


| can't go to class because the 


floor is lava and i'm not prepared _ 


for adult responsibilitoes 


3 HOURS 


0 REPLIES 


> SHARE 


7® SHARE 


Most of the candidates 
support balancing the fed- 
eral budget; some, such 
as Ted Cruz; Scott Walker 
and Marco Rubio, have 
voiced support for a con- 
stitutional amendment 
requiring it. Cruz, Rand 
Paul and Ben Carson want 
to move toward a flat tax 
and the elimination of the 
Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS), while Carly Fiorina 
and Donald Trump have 
advocated for simplifying 
the tax code and reducing 
the individual rate. “ 

John Kasich favors 
shifting to a consumption- 
based tax rather than an in- 
come tax. He and Jeb Bush 
are the only two major can- 
didates who- would con- 
sider higher tax rates for 
specific goals — in Kasich’s 
case, a state tax on frack- 
ing and in Bush’s, a com- 
promise to pass spending 
cuts — though Trump has 
proposed a one-time tax on 
the wealthy to help pay off 
the national debt. 

Libertarians support the 
repeal of the income tax, a 
balanced budget amend- 
ment and the abolishment 
of the IRS. Based on those 
criteria, Cruz, Walker and 
Rubio are doing well. Paul 
and Carson’s opposition 
to the IRS would make 
them popular among lib- 
ertarians but their support 
of a flat tax rather than 
a repeal of income taxes 
would damage them. In 
this regard, Kasich has an 
advantage whereas Carly 
Fiorina and Jeb Bush floun- 
der across the board. 


Social Issues 
In terms of social is- 
sues, there is a much 


wider array of opinions. 
Marijuana _ legalization 
provokes a variety of 
responses. Many candi- 
dates, including Walker, 
Cruz and Bush, seem to 
support: a states’ rights 
approach, meaning that 
although none of them 
are personally in favor of 
legalization, they would 
prefer the states decide 
rather than passing down 
a mandate from the fed- 
eral government. 

Carson and Trump are 
in favor of legalizing medi- 
cal marijuana but are skep- 
tical of legalization for rec- 
reational use. Rubio stands 
out for his opposition to 
legalization, while Paul is 
an outlier on the other side: 
He supports full legaliza- 
tion for both medical and 
recreational use. 

Kasich occupies a bit of 
an odd position, agreeing 
with Rubio about legal- 
ization but falling closer 
to Paul regarding pun- 
ishment — both would 
like to reduce sentences 
for nonviolent offenders, 
among other criminal jus- 
tice reforms. 

Based on this issue 
alone Walker, Cruz and 
Bush stand out, with Paul 
coming out farthest ahead. 
Anyone wishing to con- 
tinue the “War on Drugs” 
will find it difficult to gar- 
ner support among legal- 
ization-minded _ libertar- 
ians, though Kasich may 
earn points for his focus 
on rehabilitation rather 
than punishment. 


Foreign Policy 
Foreign policy produc- 
es variety as well, even 


‘in one candidate as is geteasier 
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the case with Rand Paul. 
Though he follows his lib- 
ertarian principles with 
regards to foreign aid 
and diplomacy (limit the 
first and rely more heav- 
ily on the latter), he does 
support increasing the de- 
fense budget. 

Cruz likewise sup- 
ports restraint in foreign 
relations along with Fio- 
rina, Bush and Trump. 
Walker, Carson, Rubio 
and Kasich are moré 
hawkish, willing to put 
boots on the ground to 
combat ISIS. 

Libertarians are gener- 
ally anti-interventionist, 
opposed to any Amerfi- 
can involvement in con- 
flicts that do not directly 
threaten the country’s 
citizens or vital interests. 
Based on the candidates” 
view on how to handle 
ISIS, Paul and Cruz come 
out on top. 


Overall, there is no 
clear libertarian favorite! 
Paul does his best to ca 
ter to his libertarian base; 
but some of his positions 
fall flat. Walker and Ru# 
bio also do well, but their 
hawkish foreign policy 
tendencies are  worri- 
some to most noninter- 
ventionists. Kasich has 
some room to grow with 
libertarians and though 
many of his policies con- 
flict with their views, he 
might be able to win over 
enough libertarian Re- 
publicans to do well in 
the primaries. 

In the end, it will come 
down to priorities among 
voters. And as the field 
narrows, it’ll hopefully 
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The current pool of Republican presidential candidates stack up to varying degrees against Libertarian Party policy. 
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every classroom. 


(sorry Eddie's). 


Enough said. 


of the term. 


Ther € 


we 


10 coniusing things 
about Hopkins 


1. It is always way too cold in 


2. We don’t have a reasonably 


priced grocery store within 
convenient walking distance 


3. Homewood Apartments is 
sophomore housing, but it might 
as well be housing for aliens 

because it is on Mars. 


A. Gilman. It’s like a maze. 
§. Midterms are not in the middle 


6. The steam tunnels are talked 
about enough that everyone 
knows what they are, but how 
many people do you know who 
have. tually been inside? 


are like three museums 
on campus, but no one goes to 
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UT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of course, sex. 


building a relationship with our campus 


~ Michael Gentile 
Good Vibes 


n this crazy world 

we call Hopkins, 

much can be said 

about a breath: per- 

haps the one before 
a long lecture or a test, or 
during a test, or even after 
a test. 

In this world, one day 
out of any week has the 
potential to make your 
breath fall heavy, tired 
or short and your con- 
fidence shake up and 
down. And this is why, 
as a University and as a 
family, we need to take 
that breath back. We 
need to let some good 
back into our vibes. 

To recapture control 
of that breath we must 
first immerse ourselves 
in the sublime beauty 
of our campus. Yes, that 
orgo class may tempo- 


All it takes to build a relationship with our campus is a well-ti 


rarily rob you of ev- 
ery beautiful thing you 
have ever known, but 
that class will inevitably 
spill out into a planet of 
vibrant green grass and 
dozens of trees that cor- 
ral that grass into de- 
sign, of mellow red brick 
and the virgin white 
clock towers that perch 
upon the brick’s base, of 
the elegant snaking of 
stone’ pathways through- 
out every section of cam- 
pus. Whether you con- 
sider Hopkins a home or 
a school, its beauty is a 
treasure in itself. 

Nevertheless, heads 
remain down at phones 
and eyes in gazes of indif- 
ference. That indifference 
is the difference between 
awkwardly avoiding eye 
contact with that person 
you sort of know and rel- 
ishing the 10-minute walk 
to and fro as an escape 
into paradise. Once that 
indifference fades at the 
hands of deserving awe, 
the craziness of Hopkins 
reveals itself as peace and 
a privilege. 

To begin is quite sim- 
ple. Let go. Look. Love. 
Allow yourself to fall 


Johns Hopkins: not just a pre-med school 


- Meagan Peoples 
- Not Just For Doctors 


i started out so ex- 
: cited to be going to 
Hopkins. Finally, 
here was proof that 
; I was as smart as I 
‘kept telling people I was. 
‘Even my mother was 
‘more than pleased with 
the bragging fodder my 
‘acceptance provided, and 
‘the knowledge that I’d be 
‘going to a top school was 
‘more than a little pleasing 
‘to my ego. Of course, like 
‘everything in life, people 
just had to ruin it. 
- “Oh, wow! John Hop- 
‘kins? They pump out so 
‘many wonderful doctors 
‘every year, that’s really 
‘wonderful.” 
‘| like to think of the 
above as an amalgama- 
‘tion of all the congratu- 
lations and compliments 
‘I received over the sum- 


‘mer. More annoying than 


_ having to correct every- 


‘one on how to pronounce 
beloved institution's 
, I was constantly 
| by people’s vision 


of Hopkins as a pre-med 
s 8che ol. . 
vis 


~ It was almost amusing 
to see people’s reactions 
when they found out that 
I hoped to be in university 
for only four years. They 
just couldn’t fathom that 
a student would choose 


Hopkins for something. 


other than . pre-med; 
thankfully I live to prove 
people wrong. 
Hopkins is definitely a 
premier pre-med school, 
and it seems like 80 per- 
cent of the people I meet 


While perhaps under- 
appreciated, we non-pre- 
med Hopkins students 
have more than a little 
to contribute to the cam- 
pus. Maybe we can’t iden- 
tify organs with our eyes 
closed or sew up injured 
kittens (I have no idea 
how pre-med works), but 
we do add _ a certain spice 
to the JHstew. We make 
campus interesting. 

So fear not, my fellow 
non-pre-meds! While you 


there is much more to this 
wonderful University of 
ours than the public, and 
even some Hopkins stu- 
dents, know. 

Starting with: We exist! 

Non-pre-med stu- 
dents are everywhere: 
getting lost on their way 
to classes, cramming 
in the library for a test 
they’d forgotten about or 
taking a quick nap that 
turns into 10 hours of 
sleep. (This happens to 
other people, right?) 


- 


intend to are going 
dedicate to have 
their lives : to en- 
to late Don’t worry dure un- 
nights, educated 
“student students (pre-med ramblings 
loans : of, “Hop- 
and _hall- and non alike) 2 kins is 
ways that no matter your ue ; 
li like . 4 schoo 
Aas interests... you will fo, doc. 
tic wipes find your place here. ''S oF 
and old I'm pret- 
people. ty sure 
However, , it’s pro- 


nounced John,” there is 
certainly a place for us 
here. And for all of those 
pre-med kids who kept 
reading, be glad that 
Hopkins is so set on en- 
couraging diversity and, 
more importantly, differ- 
ent ways of thinking. 

Despite my summer 
of abuse and the constant 
stream of “So what kind 
of doctor do you want to 
be,” Hopkins-is most cer- 
tainly not just a school for 


pre-med. 
*; 


There is such a di- 
verse group of people 
out there with all dif- 
ferent kinds of interests. 


I’ve met art history ma- 


jors, Writing Seminars 
majors and even a Pea- 
body kid (which was 
surprising because | still 
wasn’t quite sure that | 


they truly existed). More 
than anything, Hopkins 
is a school of people — a 
school of varied interests 
and opportunities. 

So if you've found 
yourself surrounded by 
people who only seem 
interested in medicine 
and science, who are tak- 
ing Cale III] and Orgo in 
their first semester, or 
who were roped in by 
the tour guide’s constant 
repetition of how Hop- 
kins is “America’s first 
research school,” then 
fear not. 

If you dig a little deep- 
er, I'm sure you'll find 
your fellows. We few 
who really do just think 
that the humanities are 
just swell, or that science 
doesn’t need to lead to 
medicine. 

So don’t worry stu- 
dents (pre-med and non 


alike), no matter your | 


interests, no matter how 
far your major skews the 


_ public image of Hopkins 


as “that doctor school,” 
you will find your place 


here. And that’s why I’m 


really glad I came. 


into what you see, to feel 
its delicate pulse, to hear 
the birds and crickets, to 
smile. Dance among the 
leaves waving overhead. 
Flatten yourself upon the 
gradual pitch of the Beach 
and look up and wonder 
where the sky ends. Play 
along the divide of shade 


catches your fancy. Before 
long you'll move past sim- 
ple spectating and unlock 
stories that only grace a 
child’s imagination and 
thoughts that evade the 
preoccupied mind. 
Refuse to be too cool, 
to not care. There is so 
much out there to care 


and sunlight and feel about besides yourself 
your own that to 
energy withhold 
swell and from the 
sump, Weare habitually worthy 
grow and ’ : is waste. 
wither searching for You can 
like the : : c are 
adie happiness a beats 
plants everywhere we go, anything, 
around iB + from one 
you. En- enough so that we abe 
tertain- always find it. to nature, 
ment is from con- 
not re- versation 
stricted to silence, 


to Netflix and frat parties. 
Our lovely campus has al- 
ready laid the foundation 
for us to create our own 
joy and, more important- 
ly, awe. 

However, attention 
is the key. To access this 
bliss of awareness, make 
an active attempt to notice 
everything around you 
and analyze whatever 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
med, deep breath in front of Gilman. 


from reality to imagina- 
tion. Please people, just 
care. 

As corny and elemen- 
tary school as it may 
sound, caring is conta- 
gious. When we see a 
visibly happy person, we 
wonder why and focus on 
happiness too. We next 
trace its source to what 
has that person’s atten- 
tion, his or her care at the 
moment. 

Once we finally realize 
that source and recognize 
that person’s happiness 
in it, happiness reveals 
itself to us. From then on 
we search for that feel- 
ing again, pay attention 
to its source, care about 
whether it exists or not. 
In the end we are habitu- 
ally searching for hap- 
piness everywhere we 
go, enough so that we al- 
ways find it. If that search 
-spreads to each and every 
one of us, we can make 
Hopkins the place it is 
destined to be. 

One quad at a time, 
we can build a relation- 
ship with our campus. 
All it takes is one person 
and one well-timed deep 
breath in front of Gilman. 
That breath is truly ours, 
courtesy of Johnny Hop. 


Haikus about the 
weather 


Why does it rain here? 
Maryland hag enough rain. 
Give some to Cali. 


Some dayg it's gunny. 
Because we cant have nice thingg, 
it would be too hot. 


We get cloudg ag well. 
They ruin most everything. 
Say goodbye to gun. 


When will winter come? 
At leagt when it raing, its cold 
in the wintertime. 


With winter comes snow. 
['m not ready for that yet. 
Snow ig something else. 


tae 


— Gillian Lelchuk 
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Grade deflation or not, 
Writing Seminars isn’t an easy A 


This academic year, the Writing Semi- 
nars department enacted a revised grad- 
ing policy. Some professors in the de- 
partment announced the changes at the 
commencement of their classes while 
others chose not to highlight them. 

Although no written policy was dis- 
tributed, students of all majors quickly 
heard of the change from the varied re- 
ports by their peers in Writing Seminars 
classes. The only explicit policy change 
throughout the department is the elimi- 
nation of the A+. Mary Jo Salter, co-chair 
of the department, has spoken about the 
policy and its reasoning to The News- 
Letter. Salter stressed that the depart- 
mental change was intended: to create 
more meaningful feedback for students. 

“What [the department faculty] did 
agree is that a B+ should indicate ‘very 
good work,’ that an A- should indicate 
‘excellent work,’ and that an A indicates 
‘exceptional work,” Salter wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. “We wanted 
to reaffirm that B+ work should not earn 
an A- or an A.” 

This policy will affect students taking 
any Writing Seminars classes, includ- 
ing Introduction to Fiction and Poetry 
(IFP), which is a very popular course 
among the entire student body. Many 
students take IFP to fulfill the writing- 
intensive requirement, expecting that it 
won't bring down their GPAs or detract 
too much attention away from the core 
classes for their majors. 

The Editorial Board recognizes that 
departments have both the freedom 
and the responsibility to make adjust- 
ments to their policies where they see 
fit. We believe that the policy change is 
well-intended and that adjusting a de- 
partment’s grading to more accurately 
reflect students’ work is» a positive. 
Furthermore, the Editorial Board com- 
mends the department's decision to not 
enact bell curves, quotas or limits on 
certain letter grades. 

However, despite the lack of strict 


grading standards, we suspect that this 
change will still essentially lead to grade 
deflation. The department intends to 
make it harder to earn an A, so this will 
ultimately result in fewer A’s granted. 

The Editorial Board feels uneasy 
about the transition to this new policy, 
especially regarding the lack of clarity 
and the fact that some professors made 
their students aware of it while others 
did not. It’s hard to gauge the serious- 
ness of the change due to this inconsis- 
tency. 

On a larger scale, the Editorial Board 
fears the negative consequences this 
policy change may have on the student 
body and the academic culture at the 
University as a whole. Hopkins has a 
reputation for grade deflation, and there 
is a distinct culture in which students 
judge and often belittle one another on 
the merit of their majors. Usually, this 
degradation is aimed at Arts & Sciences 
students, often Writing Seminars majors 
— despite the fact that the department 
is consistently ranked among the top in 
the nation. This culture is unhealthy and 
unproductive for students and for the 
University as a whole. 

We fear that the new policy change, 
which is widely appraised by students 
as a conscious move by the department 
to deflate grades, will only perpetuate 
this culture by granting it ammunition. 
Students could read too much into the 
policy change and conclude that it used 
to be easy to receive an A in Writing 
Seminars classes and thus that writing 
classes are easy by definition. That is not 
the case — there are hard classes every- 
where at Hopkins. 

The Editorial Board hopes that this 


departmental policy change helps to ac- ar 
complish its goal of ensuring that»stu-, 


dents receive grades reflective of their 
work and abilities. We urge students 
not to use this policy shift as reason to 
believe that Writing Seminars is or has 
ever been an easy major. 


Rawlings-Blake steps down for the better 


Last Friday, Baltimore Mayor Stepha- 
nie Rawlings-Blake announced that she 
would not seek reelection next year. In 
the announcement, she said that she 
would rather focus her efforts on the city 
and not have here campaign be a distrac- 
tion for the media. 

“Tt was a very difficult decision, but I 
knew I needed to spend time focused on 
the city’s future, not my own,” she said. 

The Editorial Board believes that this 
was the right decision for Rawlings- 
Blake and for Baltimore. Though she did 
make strides for the city during her ten- 
ure, the riots following Freddie Gray’s 
death last spring showcased her faults. 

During the riots, as many Hopkins 
students witnessed firsthand, Mayor 
Rawlings-Blake idled by while the city 
was in turbulence. Her strategy of set- 


ting up police perimeters around the 
rioters without making active arrests al- 
lowed for large swathes of the city to be 
destroyed. Hundreds of local businesses 
are still picking up the pieces after much 
of what they owned was either stolen or 
burned during the riots. Throughout the 
events, Rawlings-Blake failed to have a 
unifying presence and display decisive. 
leadership. At a time when the city was 
in flux, we needed a solid mayor. 

Although the Baltimore Riots were 
only one demonstration of her leader- 
ship, we believe that they were impor- 
tant and impactful enough from which 
to judge the mayor's ability. With this 
in mind, we support Rawlings-Blake’s 
decision not to run again and to spend 
her remaining time serving the people 
of Baltimore. 


Baltimore deserves better than Dixon 


Several individuals have already ex- 
pressed their intent to run for Baltimore 
City’s highest office as Mayor Rawlings- 
Blake’s successor. Former Baltimore 
Mayor Sheila Dixon leads in a pack of 
otherwise mostly unknowns. 

Dixon is a Baltimore native, former 
president of the Baltimore City Council 
and was mayor from 2007 to 2010. She 
undoubtedly has the most experience of 
any candidate in the field, and during 
her term she lowered crime, increased 
cleanliness in public places throughout 
the city and implemented a smoking ban 
in restaurants, among other things. 

In November of 2009, Dixon was in- 
dicted and eventually convicted on a 
misdemeanor embezzlement charge. 
The then-mayor distributed gift cards 
with values of up to $600 to her own 
family and friends. These gift.cards, 
purchased with the city’s money, were 

{ 


originally intended for Baltimore fami- 
lies in need. Dixon was forced to resign 
in 2010, and the terms of her conviction 
included a probation that prevented 
her from running for mayor again un- 
til this election. 

Though her proponents harp on her 
experience and relatability, the Editorial 
Board believes a convicted misdemean- 
ant does not deserve to be elected mayor. 
Dixon stole from her city and her people, 
and to elect her would be a step back- 
ward for Baltimore. 

The Editorial Board hopes that the 
next mayor of Baltimore City will have 
concrete experience, albeit within Balti- 
more or in other cities, and will have the 


ability to make tough decisions under 


pressure. Baltimore’s citizens would not 
be served best by Stephanie Rawlings- 
Blake nor do they deserve the corrupt 
Sheila Dixon; they deserve better. 


wv 
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BY SOFIA DIEZ 


At the same time’ I’m 
stressed about a homework as- 
signment, angrily scribbling on 
page wondering how this is g0- 
ing to affect my GPA, refugee 
children are clinging to cap- 
sized boats, Israeli police and 
Palestinian youth are clashing 
in the Holy City and airstrikes 
rain on Yemen. 

I remember sitting in my 
high school history class, my 
teacher's eyes ablaze with won- 
der and excitement: “With the 
internet everyone can get an 
education, everyone can be in- 
formed. Now we are not only 
citizens of the United States, we 
are global citizens.” 

There was an excitement to 
that statement. I remember my 
astonishment about a future 
of interconnectivity — now 
almost anyone would be able 
to correspond with almost 
anyone else across world in a 
matter of seconds. We are that 
much closer to considering ev- 
eryone a brother and sister, no 
matter the distance that sepa- 
rates us. A world where we 
could all broadcast, circulate 
and disperse our thoughts to a 
greater audience. All of a sud- 
den we became “Global Citi- 
zens.” 

Being a “Global Citizen” 
means staying informed 
about what’s going on in your 
hometown as well as what 
might be happening in Egypt. 
Being a “Global Citizen” 
means knowing and under- 
standing how Russia is mov- 
ing to support Syria, Egypt 
is struggling with corruption 
in the government, the U.S. 
is gearing up to-elect its next 
president and, thanks to cli- 
mate change, the oceans will 
be 10 feet higher by 2065. 

With all of the newsworthy 
material affecting thousands 
if not millions of people, it was 
unsettling to check Twitter 
and read what was trending 
in collective conscious. The 
top trending topics were re- 
ed to One Direction (#Hap- 
dBirthdayNiall, #larry- 
stylinson and most horribly 
#cut4zayn) or the illustrious 
Kardashians  (#kyliejenner- 
challenge, #breaktheinternet). 

Why isvit that although we 
are capable of being informed 


OPINIONS 


We are Global Citizens, let’s act like it Baltimore’s water shul- 


we choose to obsess about 
petty nonsense? Why do we 
choose to ignore the churning 
tides of international politics 
and macroeconomy so care- 
lessly that when I ask a friend 
about what they think about 
the impending global shift of 
power from the U.S. to China 
they stare blankly at me? 

I very much believe that we 
have become weak. Our value 
system has.shifted from those 
things that are important to the 
superfluous. 

No doubt that much of 
what is happening in the 
world which is newsworthy 
tends to be sad. Every day 
I feel that emotional sucker 
punch when I scroll through 
the news. All the death, ac- 
cidents, attacks and war can 
certainly start a morning off 
on a gloomy note. Therefore 
how can I blame people for lo- 
botomizing themselves with 
People Magazine and Netflix 
marathons? 

As a race we often content 
ourselves with how much 
progress we’ve made from 
where we were in the past. 
The past where girls were 
wed by the age of 13, “grand- 
parents” were a foreign con- 
cept and religion was the only 
way to explain “Why?” Right- 
fully so we believe we are bet- 
ter off now. 

And we are. Homosexual- 
ity isn’t considered a mortal 
sin, marriage is a choice for 
anyone, we see our grandpar- 
ents during Christmas and 
medicines derived post-peni- 
cillin enable us to live to 120 
years old. 

But that doesn’t mean we 
now have the right to men- 
tally check out. We can’t pat 
ourselves on the back and 
clock out of being a “Global 
Citizen.” Time isn’t stagnate, 
change is always in motion, 
and we have to be a part of 
it instead of ignoring what 
doesn’t interest us. For ex- 
ample, everyone in the U.S. of 
voting age should know the 
presidential candidates and 
actually vote; we all need to 
be participating citizens. 

It is our responsibility to 
know what happens on our 
planet — we can't stick our 
heads in the sand. 

There are always profes- 


sors that stand in the room 
and say, “Global warming is 
happening, helium is run- 
ning out, 


completely gone, the ocean is | 


rising, but it’s not my prob- 
lem because I will already be 
dead.” Some professors laugh 


at the point, “It’s your genera- | 


tion’s problem.” 

And you sit there 
to Say, 
are your 
takes!” 


wanting 


generation’s mis- 


“That's not fair, these | 


Panic fills your mind as you | 


think of the magnitude of the 


problem. But then you sit back | 


and think, “Surely someone 
is working solutions to giant 
problems like global warming, 
the mass extinction of coral 
reefs or AIDS in Africa. Some- 
one is going to do it.” 


There are 7 billion humans | 


on this planet and many are 
able to have the freedom of 
choice or the blessing of being 
born ina family able to provide 
an education. We grow up be- 
ing told to be what we want to 
be. For a large number of us, 
our first fantasies involve sing- 
ing, acting and dancing. 

But we have to make that 
choice. Those of us able to go 
to college, receive a secondary 
education and even get a pri- 


mary education. We have to | 
make choices that aren’t cen- | 


tered on “Me and what I want” 
at times. We have to go on and 
make the harder decision and 


take the harder paths in our | 


education and careers. Study 
hard and study often. Don’t 
shy away from the “harder” 
engineering majors because 
they’re a lot of work. 

I’m not saying that we all 
must become engineers. I’m 
saying, however, that we must 
remember we are a part of a 
whole. We are all here together 
on this singular planet, stand- 
ing on its crust watching as 
we destroy each other and the 
earth itself. 

We must acknowledge 
that we are “Global Citizens.” 
Whether it be by reading more 
world news or going as far as 
rethinking our career. If we ig- 
nore this fact, it is very certain 
we will lose it. 


Sofia Diez is a junior mechani- 
cal engineering major from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


| However, 


BY WILL MARCUS 


Earlier this year, the Raw- 
lings-Blake administration 
authorized Baltimore’s De- 
partment of Public Works to 
cut off water to thousands of 
customers with outstanding 
bills. This is not unprecedented 
administrators in Detroit 
launched a similar program. 
Baltimore’s version 
seems far more targeted. One 
only need look at the distribu- 
tion of the shutoffs to see how 
Dundalk and Gwynn Oak 
counties, which are both out- 
side the city, have had more 


| service cuts than Baltimore . 


Dundalk county is one tenth 
the population of Baltimore 
city, yet has had more water 
service terminations. More- 
over, the program didn’t cut 
water service to a single busi- 
ness for six weeks. In the first 
six weeks, all 1,600 cuts were 
to residential customers. This 
debt collection program will 
continue through October, but 
as of Sept. 2, the city has shut 
off water to only 11 of the busi- 
nesses on the list of those with 
outstanding bills. Meanwhile 
the Baltimore Department of 
Public Works cut water to its 
5,000th residential customer 
within the past week and a 
half. This is a mind-blowing 
double standard — it is absurd 


| to target residential accounts 
| before business accounts in the 


first place. 

Businesses are not homes. 
Yes they obviously need wa- 
ter to maintain their opera- 
tions, but a home needs wa- 
ter to properly sustain life. 


. Furthermore, businesses’ and 


corporations’ unpaid water 
bills compose nearly $15 mil- 
lion of the total $40 million 
debt. The city has been shut- 
ting off water over three-digit 
bills while corporations with 
four, five and even six digit 
bills continue to receive ser- 
vice. Because of a businesses’ 
larger amounts of capital, and 
capacity to accrue money, they 
also have more options than 
a poor individual residence. 
Its far easier for a business to 
scrounge up. the money for an 


Governments aren't businesses; efficiency isn’t everything 


By YUYAN PU 


I like to mock politicians in 
my free time, which is prob- 
ably the second saddest hobby 
Thave. So with an election cycle 
gearing up, I’m equal parts opti- 
mistic and excited for the high- 
quality material that is sure to 
come from campaign speeches 
and primary debates. But as 
fun as it is to watch mostly old 
white men try to empathize with 
young American minorities, I al- 
ways get annoyed whenever one 
of them mentions government 
inefficiency. They groan about 
the bureaucracy with its long 
lines and high costs (which has 
some merit), but the way I see it 
the government isn’t meant to be, 
efficient in the first place. 

It seems like people forget 
America is a constitutional 
democracy, an arguably ineffi- 
cient form of government since 
it stifles direct federal action. 
The Framers literally drew up 
a government thinking, “How 
can we make it harder for 
this country to make laws?” 
If we're looking for the most 
efficient form of government, 
our answer is a dictatorship 


where the worst case scenario — 


is Stalin, and there is no best — 
case eee The point of de- 
mocracy represent the — 
will of d fie peopl hike hon- 
estly, takes lisproportionate 
amount of time, effort and re- 
eee, to ensure everyone can 
Re owever , democracy still 


exists and is promoted because 
we concluded as a society that 
everyone deserves a say in 
their governance, despite the 
lack of pragmatism. This is 
why everyone is given the op- 
portunity to vote no matter 
how uninformed or ignorant 
they are. This is why there’s a 
possibility of Donald Trump 
being our next president. - 

My main problem is when 
candidates popularize the idea 
that a government can be suc- 


these social values aren’t tan- 
gible, like money, and can’t be 
measured to assess the efficient 
amount of resources to put in. 
For-example, the United States 
has spent nearly $30 million to 
protect the 250 red wolves in 
existence, or $120,000 per wolf. 
Is that an inefficient use of tax- 
payer money? If so, should the 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service - 


just say screw it these wolves 
aren’t worth more than $5 each? 
If these efforts'were monetarily 


cessfully man- profitable, the 
aged the same free market 
way as a busi- ; should’ve _al- 
ness. It hap- There are obvious ready bisa 
ened _ back in. Instead, the 
fh 2012 when aye the government government 
Mitt Romney can be more efficient, i epensillg 
ested his as ' or upholdin 
se cessful but efficiency itself them at ofen 
business en- ghouldn’t be the goal. loss for the sake 
deavors quali- of the common 
fied him to good. 
be a similarly The " way 


successful ppeanient The com- 
parison makes no sense. Presi- 
dents exist to promote human 
welfare while business leaders 
exist to make. profit. Judging 
the government based on the 
criteria of an efficient busi- 
ness is like judging Bean by 
how clean her crate is. Bean is 
a dog. She has a very different 
set of responsibilities than we 
do. While businesses pursue 


their bottom line, the govern- — 


ment pursues goals of social 
value like justice, order and 
equality. However, many of 


a 
if 


see it the government is like 
a non-profit with many phil- 
anthropic causes that takes 


‘donations in the form of tax 


dollars from the citizens. Even 
if you believe the government 
is an extortion scheme that 
takes money with the threat 
of violence, try really hard to 
imagine it as a charity so my 
analogy here can work. The 
reason people donate to chari- 
ties (and the reason they even 
exist) is because they have 


some value worth investing in. 


but have been deemed unprof- 
qi 


_ tutional cepa hae 


itable by the free market. So 
when the charity’s overhead 
(administrative costs) gets too 
high, people get upset. It hap- 
pened to the Susan G. Komen 
Foundation when the presi- 
dent was found to be com- 
pensated $600,000 a year. The 
public didn’t want the virtue 
of philanthropy to be muddled 
by the profit motive, believing 
that the two should be mutu- 
ally exclusive. Granted, my 
comparison is very simplified. 
A government's main goal is 
to exist in the long-term for fu- 
ture posterity so there will be 
several situations where they 


need to blend virtue with prof- 
it for pragmatic reasons, but its 
virtue is still key. And while 
charities are only concerned 
with the problem they are try- 
ing to solve, the government is 
also concerned with the ethical 
propriety of the entire process. 

It’s easy to blame the govern- 
ment. When people can’t con- 
trol private business practices 
they turn on the entity they 
most easily can control. There 
are obvious ways the govern- 
ment can be more efficient but 
efficiency itself shouldn’t be the 
goal. Instead let it be establish- 
ing justice or securing liberty 
instead as it was meant to be 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


off policy is a disgrace 


fresh water will be | 


unpaid water bill than it is for 
an individual to do the same. 
In this case, a large corpora- 
tion also finds it easier to pay 
a legal team to dispute the 
charges in court. Reportedly, 
many residents with unpaid 
water bills have had to choose 
between food and water. Nat- 
urally those who do have the 
money to pay their bills have 
done so because of this poli- 
cy but that doesn’t mean it is 
right. No one should have to 
choose between food and wa- 
ter in a first world country. 
Many unfortunate souls 
who find themselves unable 
to able to pay their water bills 
have lived the nightmare of 
urban life with no water for 
months. Imagine a life where 
showers are a precious com- 
modity available only received 
through the kindness of oth- 
ers. Imagine filling up buckets 
cup by cup from public water 
fountains or spending your 
precious income on bottled 
water instead of food. Imag- 
ine what it must feel like to not 
have enough water to mix your 
infant formula. Imagine if you 
have to build a new way of life 
around managing your water 
supply. Imagine if these water 
shut-offs lead you to lose your 
job because you had to choose 


- between basic hygiene and 


staying hydrated. Shutting off 
poor people’s water is a great 
way to get those who can af- 
ford to pay to do so promptly, 
but it also puts those who can’t 
on a fast track to misery and 
homelessness. 

Meanwhile, in the thick of 

water shut off season, Baltimore 
city sponsored a 1,000 foot slip 
‘n slide that cost $25 for a single 
ride. The “Slide the City” event 
this summer captures just how 
completely this situation is out 
of hand. Mayor Stephanie Raw- 
lings-Blake commented that wa- 
ter shut-offs were a more mer- 
ciful debt collection technique 
than its predecessor: tax sales. To 
be honest, I agree. However, just 
because cutting off someone's 
water is more merciful than tak- 
ing their home over a three digit 
debt doesn’t mean its right to do. 
Just one solution to the problem 
might have been intermittent 
water shutoffs that started with 
a program of two weeks on, two 
weeks off. This option would 
have been plenty devastating 
yet still afforded people the abil- 
ity to maintain some semblance 
of their normal lives. 

Or better yet, Baltimore 
city could have just gone after 
their corporate clients with 
the same ferocity. Corporate 
accounts make up almost half 
of the debt, yet they simply 
haven’t collected anywhere 
near what they’ve collect- 
ed from residential clients. 
Pennington Partners & Co. 
owes $422,000, Atlantic Alli- 
ance owes $238,000 and Tri- 
cap Management, Inc. owes 
$215,000. As of Sept. 2, Balti- 
more’s Department of Public 
Works has not turned off any 
of these corporations’ wa- 
ter despite the fact that they 
haven't paid for years. 

In conclusion, water is a ba- 
sic human right, and no one 
should ever be deprived of it 
in the 21st century. But even 
further, there has to be a way 
to incentivize people to pay 
their water bills without sabo- 
taging others’ ability to pay 
in the first place. The whole 
system is targeted extortion. I 
understand that Baltimore Pei 
been over budget for far to 
eae but city leadership hes 

a responsibility to defend the 
best interests.of the public, not 
go after them because mere 


when we decided to be a bets seth easiest | target. 


Yuyan Pu is a Filia 
nomics and Political Sacience dou- 


ble major from Berwyn, Pa, 


» 


| Witt Marcus is Sehr aed 
nomics and International Studies 


double major from Austin, Texas. 
He is the Opinions Editor. ots 
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YOUR WEEKEND Sept. 17-20 


Events in Baltimore Fall revival series at The Charles Theatre 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Opening Reception for the 2014 & 2015 
Baker Artist Award Winners Exhibition 
The Baltimore Museum of Art, 6 p.m. 
Come by the BMA for a two and a half hour-long 
opening reception of an exhibition featuring winners 
of the 2014 and 2015 $25,000 Mary Sawyers Baker 
Prize. Meet the artists, have some food and drinks 
and enjoy live music. The event is free, but rsvp at 
rsvp@baltimoreculture.org to attend. 


Four Hours of Funk 
The Windup Space, 10 p.m. 

For over six years the Windup Space has been host- 
ing Four Hours of Funk, it’s monthly dance party 
featuring a range of funk, boogie, soul, disco and 
house music. Four DJs will be playing this week- 
end including Sean J and Mike L, who do DJ Wu 

Tang Wednesdays at The Point in Fells Point as well 
as an assortment of other parties. Cover is free if 
you show up before 10 p.m-and $S-after: Take the 

JHMI to Penn Station and get there for free! 


Saturday 


Hampdentest 
The Avenue, all damn day 


Hampdentest 2015 is here! Swing by your favorite local | 


hipster neighborhood for food, drinks and good times. 
There will be free live music on three stages through- 
out the day. Featuring four blocks of local vendors, an 
emerging artists exhibit and tons of performances, 
Hampdenfest has something to offer everyone. Bal- 
timore’s Bosely, an acclaimed musician who spans 
several genres, is headlining this year. Added bonus: 
it’s within walking distance of the Hopkins campus. 


Sunday 


Telling Global Stories 
The Walters Museum, 1:30 p.m. 
Join a panel of professionals in a conversation about 
art in the context of globalization (and vice versa). 
Panelists will discuss the implications of reinstalling 
collections to reflect the theme of globalization. The. 
audience will be in dialogue with the profession- 
als around how The Walters might reflect a wider 
cultural context through its installations. The event 
is free but registration in required online at thewal- 
| ters.org. There will be refreshments! 


By ELLIOT WALTERS 
For The News-Letter 


The Charles Theatre, located in Station North, 


selected Revival Series. The recently announced Reviv 
ber, is a great chance for Hopkins students to eng 
4 ; se oe a ia . . - . 
av at The Charles but also the beautiful historical canon of cinema. 


tember to mid-Decem 
avant-garde films that always pl 


boasts a phenomenal line-up all year including an elegantly 


al Series list, covering the films showing from late Sep- 
age in not only the unexpected and 


Listed below are some recommendations across genres to encourage you to hop on the JHMI, grab a bite 


to eat and engage in the age-old ritual of sitting 


in a dark room to watch the magic happen. Bring friends or 


don't; it’s perfectly acceptable at The Charles to enjoy the experience alone. 
It is worth noting that the matinee 
vival Series and their show times can 


Robert De Niro starred as Travis Bickle in the neo-noir film 7ax/ Drver. 


LEE DAVY / CC-BY-SA-2.0 


showings are $2 cheaper ($7.50 versus $9.50). A comprehensive list of the Re- 
be found on The Charles Theater Facebook page. 


Taxi Driver (1976) 


Martin Scorsese’s Taxi Driver starring Robert De 
Niro was nominated for best picture in 1977. Fea- 
turing a cast of complex characters, ad lib De Niro 
scenes and the gritty side of New York City, it’s a 
solid choice for the skeptical Revival Series-goer. 


Key Words: suspense, conspiracy, concrete jungle 


Similar to: Apocalypse Now, Repo Man, Raging Bull 


The Misfits (1961) 


Marilyn Monroe is entirely underrated. She’s often 
| seen only as the sex symbol in The Seven Year Itch. It’s 
| well worthwhile to watch this beauty who dazzled 
| America in a somewhat more complex role and judge 

for yourself. 


Key Words: Western, Americana, Clark Gable 


Similar to: The Unforgiven, Bus Stop, Gone with the Wind 


Nao YS 


. 


MOVPINS.ORG 
Marilyn Monroe plays the beautiful Roslyn Tabor in her last film 


on 


COURTESY OF WARNER BROS. 
| One of many action-packed scenes involving burning cars and Tom Hardy. 


Mad Max: Fury Road (201 


Fury Road is difficult.to compare to anything else. It 
boasts beautiful cinematography and an odd involve- 
ment of the protagonist. The big positives for this film 
are that the production quality is obviously more in 
line with millennial expectations and, of course, Charl- 
ize Theron kicks ass. 


Key Words: dystopian, bloody, fast-paced 


Similar to: The original Mad Max Trilogy, Jurassic 
Park, Kill Bill 


Foreign Film: Last Tango in Paris (1972) 


Everything about Last Tango in Paris is stunning: cin- 
ematography, costuming and setting. The film makes an 
interesting statement, showing that there is a medium 
between dreamy, pure love as in L’Atalante and the over 
| exaggeration of sex for the sake of ticket sales as shown 
by many of its contemporaries. But this sex isn’t without 
a purpose nor is it without surprisingly sweet moments 
that balance the brutal, odd and random sex portrayed. 

The film questions the innate repulsion to adulthood 
and the question of monogamy. Like most French films, 
particularly of the era, it is shocking and dark. It dis- 
cusses escapism and the moments that catapult a per- 
son into adulthood and strength. 


Key Words: nudity, confliction, loneliness, simplistic 
decadence 


Similar to: The Piano Teacher, The Graduate 


_____ BRUXELLES5 / CC-BY-SA3.0 
The Pont de Bir-Hakeim in Paris is the site of many scenes. 
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Seoul to Soul: a lesson in bookkeeping 


Your Weekend Columnist 


This past Sunday on 
my way home from Ti- 
monium I decided to 
walk from Penn Station 
to Hopkins instead of 
taking the JHMI. This 
was due in part because 
my phone finally broke 
for good this past week 
and because it was a re- 
ally beautiful day, maybe 
our first real day of fall. 

As. I was walking up 


Charles Street I saw a 


crowd in the lot next to 

the Windup Space, which 

is called the Ynot Lot. It 

was then that I remem- 
| bered Seoul to Soul. 


nt/ 


By VERONICA I had decided to go to 
REARDON Seoul to Soul when I first 


heard about it and then, 
like I do so many things, 
had completely forgotten 
about it. : 
Seoul to Soul was 
an event meant to help 
bring together black and 
Korean communities in 
Baltimore. In the events 
that followed the death of 
Freddie Gray, many Balti- 
more businesses suffered 
damage. Among these 


were Korean business- 


es, like those in Station 
North, that are located 
in predominantly black 
neighborhoods. This led 
to tension between the 
two communities. 
Collaborative 


\ 


art, 


namely Seoul to Soul, 
would hopefully bring 
the two together. MICA 
supported the event, and 
the Maryland Heritage 
Areas Authority contrib- 
uted funds. 

The event was free 
and artists such as Lamar 
Robinson, Dance and 
Bmore with Artists With- 
in, Bmore’ Than Dance, 


the Korean Traditional — 


Dance Company, Han 
Pan Korean American 
Cultural Center and the 
Sounds of Heaven were 
all slated to perform. 
There were also food 
trucks parked by the lot. I 
only walked by at the end 
so I didn’t see very much 
of it. The vibe was good 


S 


though from what I saw! 
If you like the sound of 
this event and wish you ~ 
had known about it be- 
forehand (or, like me, in- 
tended to go and forgot), 
never fear! Baltimore is 
a great city to be in’pre- . 
cisely because things like 
this are constantly hap- 
pening and not too far 
away from our campus. 
Moral of the story: 
keep an eye out for 
events! A few ways you 
can do this are Facebook, 


the Your Weekend sec- 


tion of The News-Letter — 
(shameless _ self-promo- _ 
tion here) or through Bal- 
my part, do a better jol 
keeping acalendar. 
S 
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ROMERO, rrom Al 
University of New York 
(SUNY) at Oneonta, fu- 
eled by the desire to cre- 
ate awareness of sexual 
harassment and to spark 
social change in the live 
music scene and festival 
circuit. 

In July, Romero met Sar- 
ah Waxberg, now NYA‘s 
art and design director 
when covering a concert in 
New York for a music mag- 
azine. Waxberg was taking 
photos at the show. 

The two found they 
had many common inter- 
ests including a passion 
for music and music jour- 
nalism. However, Romero 
said he was surprised to 
hear about the negative 
attention Waxberg had 
received solely on account 
of her gender. 

“Even as a feminist, I 
was shocked,” Romero 
said. “She was. telling 
me, even that night, that 
she had been followed 
around by men and asked 
backstage for sexual fa- 
vors, harassed, groped, 
whatever in a relatively 

= safe show with a band 
that fosters a good com- 


munity.” 
Within two weeks 
Romero and Waxberg 


teamed up with graphic 
designer Jessica Tyler, now 
- NYA’s executive graphic 
* designer, to make NYA a 
reality. The three of them 
all have experience in the 
music and concert indus- 


try — Romero as a writer 
for Kerrang! magazine and 
absolutepunk.net. As a 
record label representa- 
tive, Waxberg was a music 
business major at SUNY 
Oneonta and Tyler was a 
designer for a non-profit 
organization that has run 
booths at big festivals like 
the Vans Warped Tour. 

Despite their exten- 
sive experience, Romero 
attributed their speedy 
launch to the idea that if 
someone really wants to 
do something they can 
make it happen. 

“In the end it was 
as simple as we had an 
idea, we had a team, we 
had the drive, we had a 
product and all of a sud- 


COURTESY OF HANSEL ROMERO 
Romero worked with two students from SUNY Oneonta to start NYA. 


Author discusses life 
of medical innovator 


By WILLIAM KIRSCH 
For The News-Letter 


On Tuesday, Sept. 17, 
Barnes & Noble hosted 
a talk by New York Times 
Best Selling poet and 
author Cristin O'Keefe 
Aptowicz. Aptowicz vis- 
ited Baltimore as part of 
a book tour following 
the paperback release of 


_ her highly regarded non- 
_ fiction piece, Dr. Miitter’s 


Marvels. The author also 


& spoke on WYPR’s Midday 
_ with Dan Rodericks. 


The book’s subject, a 


- 19th century plastic sur- 


geon named Dr. Thomas 
_ Dent Miitter, is most 
~ well-known as the name- 


sake for Philadelphia's 


 Miitter Museum, which 


_ holds an extensive vari- 


- 
& 


_ ety of medical oddities 
"and equipment. 
Aptowicz’s book 
moves beyond the name 
chiseled into stone and 
delves further into the 
_ life of the doctor who 
_ made significant ad- 


vances in the field of 


/ 


medicine throughout 
his lifetime. 

Aptowicz’s talk be- 
gan with a discussion 
of Miitter’s early years 
during which he tran- 
sitioned from an_ or- 
phaned young man to 
a fashionable and suc- 
cessful adult. The author 
then spoke of the de- 
crepit state of Philadel- 
phia during the Indus- 
trial Revolution, the city 
in which Miitter lived 
and worked, and the set- 
ting for this biography. 

Asa result of industrial 
advancements, many citi- 
zens of Philadelphia were 
the victims of horrid phys- 
ical ailments and deformi- 
ties. The author discussed 


these in some depth, even 


showing period diagrams 
and drawings. It was in 
this city that Dr. Miit- 
ter sought his fortune 
through the field of sur- 
gery, a profession which 
Aptowicz described as 
ideal for those from more 
humble __ backgrounds. 
' See READING, pace B5 
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Music, activism Inspire student’s fashion line Homewood museum 
shows historic fashion 
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COURTESY OF HANSEL ROMERO 
With his clothing line, Romero hopes to raise awareness for sexual misconduct at music festivals. 


den we were a thing,” 
Romero said. 

The vision behind NYA 
is to appeal to anyone who 
has ever been touched by 
music. The brand’s first 
line, “Not Your Show,” 
focuses on raising aware- 
ness of sexual misconduct 
and misogyny. Romero 
said that by wearing NYA 
T-shirts, tank tops, hats 
and bracelets, a wearer 
tells the world that “I am 
not your show. I am not 
something for you to look 
at. lam my own.” 

Romero said that while 
they hope to keep NYA’s 
message consistent, they 
hope to expand the mes- 


saging beyond sexual 
harassment to touch 
other important issues, 


including mental health. 
He said that he hopes a 
person wearing an NYA 
product feels personally 


“empowered not only by 


outwardly wearing the 
message on their sleeve 
but also by internalizing 
a positive, self-affirming 
attitude. 

The NYA team is cur- 
rently focusing their ef- 
forts on spreading their 
message in the DIY music 
scene before eventually 


targeting bigger-name fes- 
tivals. 
revealed that NYA is in 
talks to do business with a 
number of music festivals, 
including the nationwide 
Vans Warped Tour, the 
Self Help Fest in Califor- 
nia and the Skate And Surf 
Festival in New Jersey. 

Although he looks 
forward to helping estab- 
lish NYA as a company, 
Romero said that he also 
hopes the company can 
help spark a movement. 

“Of course I would like 
to have NYA matter mom- 
etarily enough to get the 
attention of people that 
it wouldn’t necessarily 
otherwise. But that’s all 
tangible, and at the end of 
the day menial compared 
to the message we're try- 
ing to bring forward with 
it,” Romero said. “I really 
hope that one day we get 
to a place where the mes- 
sage is so universal and 
people hear the name and 
they just think ‘oh this is 
about me and about let- 
ting me be who I am, un- 
hinged and without any 
barrier.” 

NYA products can be 
purchased online at www. 
notyoursapparel.com. 


However, Romero | 


| 


By ANEEKA 
| RATNAYAKE 
For The News-Letter 
While setting up a 
presentation inside the 


historic Homewood Mu- 
seum, Beauty Editor Lisa 
Simeone of Baltimore Style 
Magazine and Chief Cura- 
tor Alexandra Deutsch of 
the Maryland Historical 
Society discussed how to 
dress for the upcoming 
Harvest Ball. This‘ ball, 
and the Fall Frolic that 
accompanies it, remains 
an iconic event that takes 
place every other year on 
the Homewood Campus 
in mid-October. 
According to the mu- 
seum’s event description, 
the Harvest Ball will be 
held on Oct. 10 this year 
and feature a sit-down 
dinner that aims to recre- 
ate the entertaining atmo- 
sphere of the Carroll fam- 
ily’s early 1800s country 
house. Afterward, the Fall 
Frolic boasts a night of 
dancing and celebration. 
“Homewood Museum 


Bs 


invites you to revel in an 
unforgettable evening of 
frivolous pleasure,” an in- 
vitation on the museum’s 
website says. 

Given its historical 
theme, knowing how 
to dress for the Harvest 
Ball requires an under- 
standing of the com- 
plex transformations 
that were taking place 
in fashion in the 1800s. 
Now in possession of an 
impressive collection of 
wardrobe pieces from 
prominent figures of 
this time, the Maryland 
Historical Society has 
positioned itself as an 
important resource in 
order to understand the 
style and society of this 
time period. 

Deutsch framed the 
context of this era in re- 
lation to what was going 
on in history. 

“Following the Ameri- 
can revolution, we saw 
a revolution in fashion,” 
she said, referring es- 
pecially to the dramatic 

See FASHION, pace B4 
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The Homewood Muesuem hosts the biennial historic Harvest Ball. 


67th Annual Primetime Emmys air Sunday 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


As the recent televi- 
sion renaissance contin- 
ues to produce countless 
high-quality, must-watch 
shows available through 
seemingly unlimited 
streaming options, the 
67th Primetime Emmy 
Awards will pit some 
of TV’s greatest series 
against each other for 
some intense competition. 

‘This year, the awards 
will air Sunday on FOX, 


featuring the network’s 
own Brooklyn Nine-Nine 
star Andy Samberg as the 
host. 

Looking back on this 
year of television, a few 
new shows have popped 
onto screens everywhere, 
while many viewers have 
also had to face the end 
of their favorite series — 
dramas and _ comedies 
alike. Mad Men ended its 
expansive seven-season 
run on May 17. Although 
the show won four con- 
secutive Emmys for its 


MYLIFEINPLASTIC.COM / CC BY 2.0 
| Mad Men conde in May and aims to take tie some final Emmys. 


¥ 
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first four seasons, Mad 
Men has recently faced a 
dry spell. The question 
arises: Did this final sea- 
son prove strong enough 
to earn the show a send- 
off Emmy? 

Also ending after seven 
seasons, Parks and Recre- 
ation aired its final episode 
on Feb. 24, and viewers 
had to say goodbye to 
Pawnee’s cast of quirky, 
comedic characters. 

Despite various nomi- 
nations, Parks and Recre- 
ation has yet to earn an 
Emmy and continues to 
face steep competition 
this year against shows 
like Veep and Modern 
Family. Nevertheless, 
Amy Poehler is also 
nominated for her role as 
Leslie Knope and could 


potentially take home 
the gold. 
At the same time, view-. 


ers won't see Orange is the 
New Black being awarded 
for its laughs this year. 
The Emmys have ruled 
that the drama-comedy 
set in a women’s prison 
will have to stick to the 
drama genre and face 
competition like Game of 
Thrones and Mad Men. 
Notably, this award 
show also marks the first 


year without Breaking Bad 


dominating the drama 
categories. Although its 
follow-up series Better 
Call Saul is nominated, 


this spin-off does not have 


the same power as the 
original, thus leaving this 
year’s drama categories 
open to new faces. 

All these facts consid- 
ered, The News-Letter has 
predicted this year’s win- 
ners. Here are the 2015 
Primetime Emmy Award 
Nominees: 


Outstanding Drama 
Series 
Better Call Saul (AMC) 
Downton Abbey (PBS) 
Game of Thrones (HBO) 
Homeland (Showtime) 
House of Cards (Netflix) 
Mad Men (AMC) 
Orange is the New Black 
(Netflix) 


Predicted Winner: Game 
of Thrones or Mad Men 


This category has some 
of television’s best dra- 
mas competiting for one 
award. Game of Thrones 
raised the stakes to ex- 
citing new heights in its 
fifth season, but Mad Men 
also ended on a solid note 
for such a long-spanning 
series. This category re- 
mains a draw. 


Outstanding bead Actor. 
in a Drama Series 
Bob Odenkirk: 
Better Call Saul 
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Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


lIthough 
rare, one of 
the saddest 
phenomena 
in cinema 
is when a film seems to 
have everything going for 


_ it and still fails to reach 


its potential. The closer a 
film like this comes to hit- 
ting the bullseye, the more 
heartbreaking it is to see it 
fall short. Such is not only 
the premise for summer 
crime-drama Mr. Holmes, it 
is also this writer’s assess- 
ment of the film. 

Directed by Bill Con- 
don, the man behind films 
such as Chicago and the 
final two 
Twilight in- 


with precisely who Sher- 
lock Holmes is. 

The issue is that, while 
the film has so much po- 
tential, it tends to focus on 
the wrong elements. De- 
spite the film being called 
Mr. Holmes, a large focus 
of the movie is not on the 
detective but instead on his 
housekeeper and her son. 
While both are interest- 
ing characters in their own 
right, their stories simply 
aren’t as compelling. Mrs. 
Munro comes across as par- 
ticularly unpleasant. Right 
from the start she is un- 
reasonably hostile towards 
Sherlock and seems desper- 
ate to keep her son away 
from him for no discernible 
reason. While the film does 
eventually expand on her 
motivations, the whole arc 
feels very mean-spirited 
and resolves without so 
much as an apology. 

The flaws aren‘t lim- 
ited to just the boy and 
his mother. Even the Hol- 
mes story itself feels rather 
slow-paced and disjointed. 
While the story is focused 
on him at- 
tempting to 
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Mr. Holmes shows a Mac Miller matures in psychedelic new album 
sad end for Sherlock 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 


For Zhe News-Letter 
Rapper Mac Miiller’s 
newest studio album 


GO:OD AM became avail- 
able to stream online via 
NPR's First Listen pro- 
gram on Sept. 14. Miller’s 
third album, GO:OD AM 
represents a noticeable 
maturation for a rapper 
with a career that could be 
described in hindsight as 
“growing up.” The album 
will be officially released 
for widespread listening 


on Friday. 
In 2010, Miller’s debut 
mixtape K.I.D.S. served 


as a paradigm for the 
then-popular “frat rap” 
movement — a genre 
pockmarked with songs 
glorifying college _ life, 
drinking, parties and 
smoking weed. At this 
initial point in his career 
Miller was mainly com- 
pared with other frat rap- 
pers like Asher Roth and 
associated with fellow 
Pittsburgh rapper Wiz 
Khalifa. Yet one could 
note that even at this early 
point Miller’s lyrical deliv- 
ery and flow were above 
the other rappers that fell 
into the young-minded 
frat rap genre. 

After his first two 
popular mixtapes Miller 


| released Blue Slide .Park 
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Sherlock Holmes. While I can 
think of no one better than 
McKellen to do justice to 
such a classic character as 
Holmes, the remainder of 
the film does the character 
something of a disservice. 
Set many years after the 
conclusion of Sherlock Hol- 
mes’s famed adventures, 
the great detective finds 
himself amidst a deep 
personal struggle. While 
his mind was once consid- 
ered one of the sharpest in 
the world, he has recently 
been suffering from severe 
memory issues. After trav- 
eling abroad and seeking 
arcane pseudo-medicines 
for his condition, he has 
retired to the countryside 
where he is attended by a 
Mrs. Munro (Laura Lin- 
ney) and her young son 
Roger. While Holmes and 
Roger begin to bond, Hol- 
mes is impressed by the 
boy’s —_ quick-wittedness, 
and the boy is fascinated 
by Sherlock’s adventures. 
However, Holmes begins 
to express a dissatisfaction 
with the documentation 


_ of his life. While he dearly 


treasures his now-deceased 
friend Watson, Holmes be- 
lieves the way in which 
Watson wrote his stories 
has left Sherlock a false 
legacy. In particular, the 
documentation of his last 
case strikes Sherlock as be- 
ing particularly false yet he 
cannot remember the case 
well enough to know what 
Watson changed. Together 
Roger and Sherlock retread 
the journey step-by-step 

and uncover the mystery of 
why Sherlock left the detec- 
tive business for good. 

On its surface the film 
sounds like it should have 
everything going for it. 
Stupendously-talented 
cast aside, it features one 
of literature’s most iconic 
characters in what appears 
to be a powerful, endear- 
ing and heartwarming 


argue that they are por- 


traying the outright suffer- 


ing of Holmes with a heavy 
hand. 


Now, don't me 


get 


wrong, there are aspects of | 
the film that shine. The re- | 


lationship between Holmes 
and Roger feels very genu- 
ine and dynamic and even 
aspects of Holmes’s sad ex- 
istence in the present hit the 
right chords on occasion. It’s 
very easy to feel sympathy 


for the character and genu- | 


inely want him to succeed. 
Where the film really 
shines, however, are the 
flashback scenes that detail 
what happened before the 


‘film. Shown. sporadically 


to emulate the recoveries of 
dormant memories, these 
scenes show two pieces 
of backstory: one in Japan 
just prior to the film and 
one detailing Holmes’s last 
case, While the former nev- 
er really goes anywhere 
and feels very much like an 
extra, filler conflict, the lat- 
ter beautifully captures the 
spirit of Sherlock Holmes. 
The case evolves almost 
as though it were ripped 
straight from-Doyle’s own 
pen, and McKellen truly 
brings his A-game to cap- 
ture Sherlock in such a 
way that would make even 
Benedict | Cumberbatch 
jealous. ‘ 

While Mr. Holmes is 
riddled with small issues, 
when the film shines it 
shines very brightly. Had 
the film redirected its 
point of focus a little, it 
could easily have stood out 
among some of the greats. 
However the film just 
chose to place emphasis 


(2011), which received 
conflicting reviews in- 
cluding a scathing review 
by Pitchfork. 

“It’s a normal rap al- 
bum, sure, but as listen- 
ers we should strive for 
more than a no-stakes 
work by a guy wear- 
ing the same streetwear 
brands and snapbacks as 
everyone else, who has 


merely found a niche and — 
reviewer - 


a 


exploited it,” 
Jordan Sargent wrote. 
After this criticism Mill- 


| er’s career took a decided 


on the wrong things, ulti- 


mately doing a disservice 
to what is clearly a finely- 
crafted product. While 
striking dangerously close 
to the mark it falls short of 
what it easily could have 
been. 


— Overall Rating: 7/10 


turn towards the weird 
and experimental. In 2012 


| he released the mixtape 


Macadelic which featured 
many guest appearances 
(including Kendrick Lamar 
and Lil Wayne) as well as a 
turn towards a more origi- 


| nal style of psychedelic 


hip-hop. 

Miller continued down 
the psychedelic route with 
his next album Watching 
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Movies with the Sound Offin 
2013. The album featured a 
bevy of production credits 
— including 


LP’s curtains. The opening 
lyrics help the album’s be- 
ginning to serve as a one- 

two punch. 


cloud rap “Doors” is 
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more impor- 
tant to note, however, was 
the change in Miller’s sub- 
ject matter towards a more 
insular, personal style. 
Finally Méiller’s 2013 
mixtape Faces serves to 
show the rapper’s con- 
tinued personal growth 
and most closely lead into 
his latest GO:OD AM. 
Faces featured a full-out 
dedication to the psych- 
rap sound and garnered 
somewhat of a positive re- 
ception. Miller’s decision 
to expose even more per- 
sonal details like his ad- 
diction to the narcotic pro-_ 


methazine, also known as — 


lean; which-he-was-coping-—his-hard-partying-- 


with following his 2012 
Macadelic tour. Addition- 
ally Miller explores other 
themes such as isolation 
and a somewhat existen- 
tial look at his life as an 
artist on multiple tracks. 
In the aftermath of 
this period of wild musi- 
cal exploration is GO:0D 
AM. The album’s intro 
(produced by Tyler, the 
Creator) is titled “Doors” 


and works as a sort of so- - 


liloquy as well as the met- 


-aphorical opening of the 


in a semi- 
spoken word flow. 

As the short intro clos- 
es, it gives way to “Brand 
Name.” The introspection 
is still there but the softer 
spoken flow is gone and 
replaced ‘by hyped-up 
yells. 

Miller’s flow is back to 
what fans remember most 
— a “boom bap” sound- 
ing love letter to the rap- 
pers that he idolizes. One 
could mistake the ease 
with which he gets into his 
flow with one of Miller’s 
earlier offerings. However, 


the rapper makes the point _ 
to express his grow : 


roots. 

“Ym hopin’ not to join 
the 27 Club,” he raps. 

From “Brand Name” on 
the album ramps up. There 
are notable beat changes, 
usually from a chiller vibe 
to a more rapid-fire beat. 
The album’s lead single 
“100 Grandkids” features 
the best example of this 
as well as, the double- 
track “Perfect Circle/God 
Speed.” 

This album also fea- 
tures many _ different 


Local fashion editor speaks at Homewood Museum 
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FASHION, FROM B3 
change of women’s cloth- 
ing. 

She continued to elabo- 
rate on this shift by show- 
ing the transition from the 
structured bodice, seen 
only until the end of the 
18th century, to the looser- 
fitting garment which be- 


came acceptable women’s 


wear in the 19th century. 
Deutsch continued 
to demonstrate how a 
new female silhouette 
emerged within the 19th 
century and ultimately 
served to influence our 
modern era. In setting the 
historical context of this 


Nf 


THE COME UP SHOW|CC BY-NGND 2.0 
eNO rapper Mac Miller uses GO:0D AM to evolve, experiment and reflect both musically and lyrically. 


event the audience clearly 
had a better grasp over 
the specific era that the 
ball aims to recreate. 
Baltimore Style magazine 
editor Simeone continued 
the discussion from under- 
standing a historical era to 
replicating this fashion in 
the modern era. Simeone 
matched current clothing 
stores and designers with 
the clothing evolution that 
was underway in 18th and 
19th centuries. 
Surprisingly there were 
many elements of 
time that can be achieved 
using modern-day cloth- 


ing sources such as Mod- 


ab 
iV 


cloth or Etsy online. In be- 
ing able to draw and pair 
pieces from these more 
common sources, Sime- 
one ensured the audience 
that they would be able 
to create outfits for them- 
selves without breaking 
the bank. As a result Sime- 
one opened the event, in- 
cluding the Fall Frolic, to a 
wider audience. 

The entire presentation 
was carefully laced with 
humor and well-received 
by the diverse audience. 
Audience members were 
regaled by the descrip- 
tion a “Fifty Shades of Grey- 
ee crop” that men 


5 tight 


SOLETRON/ CC BY.ND 2.0 
In his third album, Mac Miller shifts from rhymes about booze and weed to confessions about addiction. 


artist appearances and 
frankly, Miller uses them 
well. He keeps Lil B in 
the background with a 
role reminiscent of one of 
The Based God's earlier 
mixtapes (Rain in England) 
for the track “Time Flies.” 
Miguel is given a strong 
chorus to work with on 
the track “Weekend.” 
The song’s_catchiness 
and overall replay value 
is above that of the third 
single “Clubhouse”. 

Overall Miller lets rap- 
pers be themselves on his 
album, like Ab-Soul, who 
gives a strong verse in 
“Two Matches” and Chief 
Keef in “Cut the Check.” 
The latter is the strang- 
est because it features a 
startlingly coherent Keef, 
known for his half-slurred 
Chicago accent, on one of 
his most technical verses 
to date. ° 

The album’s weak- 
nesses however lie in 
some of the filler tracks 
such as “Clubhouse,” “In 
the Bag” and “Jump.” 
These tracks feel some- 
what overproduced on 
an album that features 


onstrates the type of artist 
that Mac Miller has be- 
come. On a great majority 
of other rappers’ songs, a 
feature is less of a collabo- 
ration but more of a give- 


and-take relationship. 
This track allows Swedish 
band Little Dragon to add 
their musical influence to 
the song’s beat. Although 
the track is produced by 
ID Labs (as is most of the 
album), Little Dragon’s in- « 
fluence is immediately felt. 
Rather than one of the 
artists feeling overbear- 
ing, 
parties to share ample air- 


time to make a tight track 


that showcases everyone's ,, 
talents. i 
“T don’t know who I; 
am, I’m so good at do- , 
ing impressions though,” 
Miller raps in “The Festi- . 
val” with his tongue firm- » 
ly in cheek. & 
If this album is any in- 


dication of the real Mac. 


Miller then fans should 


continue to keep an eye = 
on his growing career,» 
and this album should. 
definitely find its way into 
their hands. b | 


a cane and enjoyed the hu- 
morous description of the 
shredding of modesty that 
characterized the time. 
Despite the wide age 
group that comprised the 


audience, Deutsch and 


Simeone were able to both ® 


entertain and provide 
necessary information for 


the ball. In mid-October, © 
guests will arrive at the} 


Homewood Museum for 


a night set in the 1800s 


— sporting 

garments and ght 
ing the important shift 
in fashion trends 
euicred at the time. _ 


impressive 


a 


Miller. allows both... 


3 
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Emmy Awards feature heated ‘categories Bio reveals horrors 
ae. mo | ol outdated medicine 


EMMYS, From B3 
Outstanding Lead Actor 
in a Drama Series 
(continued) 

Jon Hamm: 
Mad Men 

Liev Schreiber: 
Ray Donovan 
Jeff Daniels: 
The Newsroom 


Predicted Winner: 


Jon Hamm 
This is Jon Hamm’s 
year. Hamm has been 


rightfully nominated for a 
staggering 16 Emmys since 
Mad Men's beginning but 
has yet to win one for his 
portrayal of the highly 
complicated ad man Don 
Draper. If Hamm loses, 
this might just be the ul- 
timate snub of all awards 
show history. 


Outstanding Lead Actress 
in a Drama Series 

Taraji P. Henson: 

SsmBbuipire > 
Claire Danes: 
Homeland 
Robin Wright: 
House of Cards 
Viola Davis: 
How to Get Away with 
Murder 
Elisabeth Moss: 
Mad Men 
Tatiana Maslany: 
Orphan Black 


Predicted Winner: 
Viola Davis 


This category features 
some strong, powerful fe- 
male characters that have 
all helped to make strides 
in television representa- 
tion. Nevertheless, Viola 
Davis brought a wide 
range of emotions in ABC’s 
newest legal drama How 
to Get Away with Murder. 
Taraji P. Henson remains a 
close second, as her show 


Empire, which airs on FOX, 
was snubbed this year. 


Outstanding Supporting 
Actor in a Drama Series 
Jonathan Banks: 
Better Call Saul 
Ben Mendelsohn: 
Bloodline 
Jim Carter: 
Downton Abbey 
Peter Dinklage: 
Game of Thrones 
Michael Kelly: 
House of Cards 
Alan Cumming: 
The Good Wife 


Predicted Winner: 
Peter Dinklage 


Given his solid past 
nominations and having 
won the award in 2011, 
Dinklage and his work 


on this season of Game of 


Thrones looks like the ob- 
vious choice. 


Outstanding Supporting 
Actress in a Drama Series 
Joanne Froggatt: 
Downton Abbey 
Lena Headey: 
Game of Thrones 
Christina Hendricks: 
Mad Men - 
Emilia Clarke: 
Game of Thrones 
Uzo Aduba: 
Orange is the New Black 
Christine Baranski: 
The Good Wife 


Predicted Winner: 
Uzo Aduba 


Taking on her role as 
“Crazy Eyes,” Aduba does 
a masterful job of explor- 
ing a character far outside 
the realm of normal while 
also adding genuine hu- 
mor to scenes. 


Outstanding Comedy 
Series 
Louie (FX) 


NASA HQ PHOTO /CC BY-NC-ND 2.0 
Me Primetime Emmy Awards will air fe at 8 p.m. on FOX. 


COURTESY OF ROCKANDROLL89 VIA FANPOP 
Parks and Recreation ended its seven-season run in February and is now nominated for Outstanding Comedy and Lead Actress in a Comedy. 


Modern Family (ABC) 
Parks and Recreation 
(NBC) 

Silicon Valley (HBO) 
Transparent (Amazon 
Instant Video) 
Unbreakable Kimmy 
Schmidt (Netflix) 
Veep (HBO) 


Predicted Winner: 
Veep 


Although Parks and Rec- 
reation ended its run this 
year, and The Unbreakable 
Kimmy Schmidt gave Net- 
flix a hilarious, quirky 
and binge-watchable new 
series, the win has to go 
to Veep. The HBO show 
has remained consistently 
funny and is set to take 
home another Emmy. 


Outstanding Lead Actor 
in a Comedy Series 
Anthony Anderson: 
Black-ish 
Matt LeBlanc: 
Episodes 
Don Cheadle: 

House of Lies 

Louis C.K.: 

Louie 

William H. Macy: 
Shameless 

Will Forte: 

The Last Man on Earth 
Jeffrey Tambor: 
Transparent 


Predicted Winner: 
Jeffrey Tambor 


Having already won 
the award for Best Ac- 
tor in a Television series 
at the 72nd Golden Globe 
Awards, Jeffery Tambor 
looks like this year’s solid 
frontrunner. Overall this 
category features some 
new comedic talents such 
as Anthony Anderson’s 
role as father Dre Johnson 
in ABC’s newest hit com- 
edy Black-ish. Louis C.K,, 


however, remains a vet- 
eran of this category but 
has only received Emmy 
awards for writing credits, 
not as a lead male role. 


Outstanding Lead Actress 

in a Comedy Series 
Lily Tomlin: 

Grace and Frankie 

Amy Schumer: 

Inside Amy Schumer 

Edie Falco: 

Nurse Jackie 

Amy Poehler: 

Parks and Recreation 

Lisa Kudrow: 

The Comeback 

Julia Louis-Dreyfus: 
feep 


Predicted Winner: 
Amy Poehler 


Again, this is a category 
filled with some hilarious 
leading funny-women. 
Julia Louis-Dreyfus looks 
to be the strongest com- 


petitor, but Poehler’s-final-! 


season as the persevearing 
Leslie Knope may just take 
home the Emmy this year. 


The Creative Arts Em- 
mys took place this year 
on Sept. 12. This prelimi- 
nary event is specifically 
designed to award the 
technical side of televi- 
sion including makeup, 
costuming, choreography 
and musical direction and 
can sometimes suggest 
which shows will win in 
the Primetime Emmys. The 
biggest winner of the night 
was Game of Thrones, which 
won eight awards in cat- 
egories like visual effects 


and stunt work. Another | 


big winner was American 
Horror Story: Freak Show, 
which is also nominated 
for several awards in the 
major categories including 
Best Supporting Actress 
for Jessica Lange. 


READING, From B3 
Miitter left Philadelphia 
to seek an education in 
France where, during his 
studies, he discovered an 
interest in plastic surgery. 

According to Aptow- 
icz, the field of plastic sur- 
gery an uncommon 
practice as a result of its 
voluntary nature, espe- 
cially considering the fact 
that during the first half 
of the 19th century, anes- 
thetics were nearly non- 
existent. 

Upon graduating med- 
ical school, Miitter left 
France and returned to 
the United States where he 
was reviled by his coun- 
terparts for his flamboy- 
ant dress and demeanor. 
Miitter was nonetheless 
offered a position at the 
Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia. 

Aptowicz provided 
those who attended the 
event with several exam- 
ples of the practices and 
customs of a 19th century 


was 


| doctor, describing scenes 


of public surgeries and in- 
sufficient sanitary practic- 
es. The audience cringed 
in response to the author's 
vivid descriptions of ar- 
chaic medical procedures 
and chuckled at Aptow- 
icz’s clever commentary 
on the subject. 

In addition, Miitter 
was the first doctor in 
Philadelphia to use anes- 
thesia during surgery. 

The author went on 
to discuss Miitter’s most 
tangible legacy: the mu- 
seum dedicated to him 
in his hometown. Later in 
life, the doctor began to 
suffer from gout, a severe 
condition that was dis- 
played in Aptowicz’s im- 
ages of two gout-stricken 


-severed and _ preserved 


hands. In his final years, 
Miitter realized that his 
extensive collection of 


medical “monstrosities” 
would be split by those 
who proceeded him after 
he passed away. Apto- 
wicz described Miitter’s 
efforts to consolidate 
and house his medical 
belongings, which even- 
tually found a home in 


Philadelphia. 
This would later be 
named the Miitter Mu- 


seum, and its collection 
would grow overtime with 
the addition of new exhib- 
its, ranging from models 
with deformed skeletons 
to bizarre medical tools. 
The museum seems to 
have had a great impact on 
the author, who described 
the interest she had in its 
exhibits as a child at the 
opening of the talk. 

Aptowicz’s  relation- 
ship with Thomas Dent 
Miitter is not limited to 
her’ non-fiction biogra- 
phy of the doctor. As a 
undergraduate at New 
York University she 
wrote a screenplay cen- 
tered around Dr. Miit- 
ter’s life and career. 

Despite her substan- 
tial interest in the sub- 
ject, Aptowicz said that 
she was at first intimi- 
dated by the process of 
writing a biography of 
the doctor due to com- 
plex nature of medicine 
and its history. 


The author demon- 
strated a breadth of 
knowledge during the 


talk, managing to cap- 
ture the audience’s at- 
tention with a humorous 
and informative presen- 
tation on a man whom 
she portrayed as driven 
and invested in the ad- 
vancement —of—medical 


~science. Aptowicz closed 


her lecture to applause 
from the audience and 
prepared to move onto 
the next stop in her tour, 
Washington, D.C. 


4 PROKELLYWRITERSHOUSE/ CC BY 2.0. 
Cristin O'Keefe Aptowicz read from her book Dr. Mutter’s Marvels. 


We're headed to Landmark Music Festival in D.C! 
We can't wait to hear these songs: 


. “Left Hand Free” by Alt-J 


2. “Otis” by Houndmouth 


3. “When I Was Done Dying” 
by Dan Deacon 


4. “Hold On, We're Going 
Home” by Drake 


5, “Leave A re 
VRS 
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6. “Blame It On Me” by George 


kzra 


“Fool for Love” by Lord 


Huron 


8. “You Only Live Once” by 


The Strokes 


aS J 


: 3. “Smother” yl Daughter 


10." “Simple ES, by Miguel | 


Gane 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Fault Line 


Biologists Having @ Field 


Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


aaa 


Panels* “( ibr ar : Time" = By Erica Schwarz 
“ai! After college: 
Spm, time to go to go 
to the library! 
Students wanted for cartoons! 
The News-Letter i is looking 1 for contributions to the cartoons section! 
Cartoons, puzzles, illustrations and comic strips! 
If you have any questions or have work to submit, please email 
z | cartoons@jhunewsleter. com. 
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Hopkins 


HOPHACKS, rrom Al 
Bilal Sadik and Elaine 
Wong. The trio presented 
an application that used 
the Myo, a wireless mo- 
tion-sensitive armband, 
to generate Morse code 
and facilitate typing for 
amyotrophic lateral scle- 
rosis (ALS) patients via 
simple hand gestures. 

“T was really pumped 
about working with the 
Myo, and I had recently 
watched The Theory of Ev- 
erything,” Wong said. “We 
sat around thinking for a 
while, and then I thought 
of Stephen Hawking. ALS 
has been a huge thing 
in the media, and we 
thought we could bring 
awareness to it.” 

The third place prize of 
$256 went to Georgetown 


COURTESY OF ADARSHA MALLA 
HopHacks competitors had a busy weekend, but found time to take a quick nap. 


University students Casey 
Knerr and James Pavur 
for PiSpy, a network se- 
curity device built from 
a single-board computer 
called the Raspberry Pi. 
Among the other sub- 
missions were SafeRock, 
which searches for the 
safest route between two 
places in Baltimore; Big 
Dog Data, which aims to 
simplify the visualization 
and analysis of large data 
sets; and BuellerBoard, 
which can create piano 
keyboard notes out of any 
audio file. These projects 
and several others were 
recognized by the event’s 
sponsors, which included 
Google, Accenture and 
Booz Allen Hamilton. 
Collegiate hackathon 
league Major League 


Apple announces new 


By SARI AMIEL and 
CATIE PAUL 
Science & Technology Editors 


Apple unveiled the 
new iPhone 6s and iPhone 
6s Plus on Sept. 9, and 
both are set to go on sale 
on Sept. 25. 

These new models, 
which will come in a new 
rose-gold color, will also 
include a number of novel 
features as well as several 
improvements to exist- 
ing features including the 
camera and Siri. 

One new technology 
called “Force Touch” en- 
ables the iPhone to detect 
differences in pressure 
when users click on it. 
This will allow users to 
generate an app’s menus, 
simply by pressing on 
the icon of the app — the 
harder this app is pressed, 
the more menu options 


_ will appear on the screen. 


If a user applies enough 
pressure to the app, it will 
open fully. 

Huwai, another smart- 
phone company, recently 
announced that it would 
be implementing — this 
Force Touch feature on 
its new phones. While 
this move left some ana- 
lysts wondering whether 
Huwai beat Apple to the 
announcement of this fea- 
ture, Huwai is not project- 
ed to sell nearly as many 

n ’ 


ROMAZUR|CC-BY-SA-4.0 
Apple unveiled the iPhone 6s and the 6s Plus to replace the iPhone 6. 


phones as Apple, so app 


developers will likely fo- | 


cus on creating apps that 
use Force Touch and are 
compatible with iPhones 
rather than Androids. 

“Live Photo,” which 
attributes video-like mo- 
tion to a photo after it has 
been taken, is another 
anticipated new feature 
that both iPhones will 
offer. Similarly, the new 
iPhone’s wallpaper will 
be animated rather than 
two dimensional. 

Additionally this year’s 
iPhones, which are made 
of 7000 Series aluminum, 
are supposed to be more 
durable than those re- 
leased in the past. 

There are mixed opin- 
ions regarding the noy- 
elty of the new iPhones’ 
features, with some ana- 
lysts claiming they are 
not significant improve- 
ments over last year’s new 
iPhones. Nevertheless, 
given that new models of 
iPhones have: traditional- 
ly sold in larger numbers 
than did previous models, 
analysts predict that both 
new phones will generate 


a large volume of sales. 


The 6s is projected to cost 
$199, with the 6s Plus sell- 
ing at $299. 
Apple made the 
iPhones available for pre- 
order on Sept. 12, and 
Ste APPLE, race B8 
w 


Hacking 
(MLH) 
supplied 
the hack- 
ers with 
some of 
the latest 
tech gad- 
gets, high- 
end __lap- 
tops and 
coding 
and = Ca- 
reer work- 
SihorpEss 
They. also 
helped 
provide 
the participants with a 
large supply of sand- 
wiches, pizza, snacks 
and Red Bull. 

Shy Ruparel, a repre- 
sentative for MLH, said 
that the league agreed to 
sponsor HopHacks_be- 
cause the event met the 
quality that MLH was 
looking for. 

“The team was full 
of passion and looking 
to create an event full of 
the right ideas,” Ruparel 
said. “The food is great, 
the snacks are great, but 
that’s not what’s impor- 
tant. Hacker happiness 
is really important to us, 
and the environment that 
HopHacks provides is 
perfect for that.” 

HopHacks 
brainchild of several 
Hopkins students, in- 
cluding Daniel Swann. 
Swann, a graduate stu- 
dent in computer sci- 
ence, is in his fifth year 
at Hopkins. Swann says 

| he got the idea for Ho- 


is the 


| pHacks after attending a 


.. similar hackathon,at the 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 


The New _ Horizons 
Spacecraft, which was 
designed, built and oper- 
ated by the Hopkins Ap- 


| plied Physics Laboratory, 


became the first space 
probe to fly past Pluto on 
July 14, flying by at about 
7,750 miles above the sur- 
face. After beginning its 
journey on Jan. 19, 2006 
at Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
New Horizons has jour- 
neyed almost three billion 
miles in nine and a half 
years, averaging a blister- 
ing 36,373 miles per hour. 

The spacecraft itself 
is fairly small, about the 
size of a grand piano, 
and weighing in at about 
1,040 pounds. New Hori- 
zons began its journey in 
style, establishing its first 
record by being launched 
at 36,000 miles per hour, 


Images from New Horizons have revealed more about Pluto's surface. 


University of Pennsylva- 
nia in 2013. 

“We thought it was a 
really great idea, and we 


wanted to bring it to Hop- | 


kins to foster a spirit of en- 
trepreneurship,” Swann 
said. “And now there are 
sO many amazing peo- 
ple here from different 


schools. I know they’re | 
going to create amazing | 


things.” 

Not all of the partici- 
pants were as confident 
about their ability to fin- 
ish a project within 36 


hours. One hacker de- 
scribed how her team 
didn’t get everything 


working until 5 a.m. on 
Sunday morning. 

Ruparel 
that the process is often 
the most rewarding for 
new hackers. 

“T always meet people 
who are like, yeah, I’m 
a little uncertain about 
what I’m going to do,” 
Ruparel said. “But it’s re- 
ally empowering to come 
in and work with new 
people.” 

At the end of the week- 
end many hackers might 
have felt ready to finally 
get some sleep, but the 
winners showed no signs 
of slowing down. 

“We have a lab meet- 
ing tomorrow morning 
and manuscripts to work 


on,” Smith said. “There’s | 


also another hackathon 
next weekend. I've got a 
side project, figuring out 
how to prevent people 
from getting their homes 
foreclosed, and I might 


try.to do something. witha 


that.” 


which is the fastest launch 
speed ever recorded. As 
it continued its landmark 
journey, New Horizons 
slowly lost speed and 
its flyby speed became 
a slightly slower 30,000 
miles per hour. 

Launch timing was 
critical for the space probe 
to be able to take advan- 
tage of the gravitational 
pull of Jupiter. Flying 
past the planet allowed 
the probe to gain speed 
in a maneuver known as 
a “gravity assist.” It was 
drawn into Jupiter's gravi- 
tational field, gained al- 
most 9,000 miles per hour 
and then escaped, moving 
onward toward Pluto. 

Interestingly, New Ho- 
rizons spent about two- 
thirds of various periods 
of its journey in hiberna- 
tion. This was designed 
to reduce wear on most 
of the probe’s electronic 


mentioning | 


students win big at HopHacks Stress as bad for health 


as secondhand smoke 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Senior Staff Writer 


As college students 
we have all grown ac- 
customed to stress, and 
the consequences of 
stress can be very seri- 
ous. Previous research 
has shown that, over 
the long term, stress can 
lead to health issues such 
as anxiety, depression, 
insomnia, high blood 
pressure, metabolic is- 
sues and a weakened 
immune system. Now 
there may be even more 
at stake: a new study 
suggests that stressful 
work conditions can be 
as damaging to health 
as secondhand smoke. 

The study, published 
in the journal Behavioral 
Science & Policy Associa- 


components. Its final 
wake-up call came on 
Sunday, December 7, 2014, 
when it was about 162 
million miles from Pluto. 

New Horizons holds 
a wide array of scientific 
instruments with inter- 
esting names. “Ralph” 
consists of a visible and 


infrared — imager/spec- 
trometer and _ provides 
color, composition and 


thermal maps. “Alice” 
is an ultraviolet imag- 
ing spectrometer, which 
analyzes the composition 
and structure of Pluto’s 
atmosphere. The Vene- 
tia Burney Student Dust 
Counter.or “VBSDC” was 
built and operated by stu- 
dents at the University of 


‘Colorado and measures 


a NASA statement. 


v 


the space dust that hits 
New Horizons during its 
voyage across the solar 
system. 

“Pluto is showing us 
a diversity of landforms 
and complexity of pro- 
cesses that rival anything 
we've seen in our solar 
system,” New Horizons 
Principal Investigator 
Alan Stern, of the South- 
west Research Institute 
in Boulder, Colo., said in 
“tf 
an artist had painted this 
Pluto before our flyby, 
I probably would have 
called it over the top — 


but that’s what is actually ~ 


there.” 

The downloading of 
the massive amounts of 
information New _ Hori- 


zons is receiving about 


Pluto will take about a 


year, with the best resolu- 
yards per Imag 
so far reve 


gestive of valleys, dunes 


and nitrogen ice flows on 
the planet. Mountainous 


__baugh ( 


tion, was a meta-analysis 
of 228 previously pub- 
lished scientific studies 
conducted by researchers 
at Harvard and Yale. The 
researchers investigated 
10 workplace stressors 
that could impact an 
employee’s physical and 
mental health. The 10 
factors that were mea- 
sured included variables 
such as employment sta- 
tus, working hours, shift 
work, social support, 
social opportunities, or- 
ganizational justice (per- 
ceived fairness in the 
workplace) and the avail- 
ability of employer-pro- 
vided health insurance. 

The stressors were 
then analyzed to de- 
termine their effects 
on four outcomes: 

See SLEEP, pace B8 
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“Most people know not to smoke, but stress can be just as harmful. 


New Horizons gets closest-ever view of Pluto 


regions have also been ob- 
served. Sensors on New 
Horizons have reported 
a thin nitrogenous atmo- 
sphere, and other data 
suggests different regions 
of frozen methane and ni- 
trogen. 

The New Horizons 
Spacecraft is now more 
than three billion miles 
from Earth and more 
than 43 million miles past 
Pluto. It continues to oper- 
ate as designed. With ap- 
proval from NASA, New 
Horizons will continue 
on toward the Kuiper Belt, 
which lies beyond Pluto. 

- New Horizons is part 
of NASA‘s New Frontiers 
program, which aims to 
explore more distant plan- 
ets in the solar system 
such as Jupiter and Venus. 
Another New Frontiers 
mission is Juno, which 
was launched in August 
2011. Juno is en route to Ju- 
piter and will arrive there 
in 2016. ; 

. Clyde Tombaugh dis- 
covered Pluto only 85 
years ago. Tombaugh, a 
farmer's son from Kan- 
sas, made his observa- 
tion using a telescope in 
Flagstaff, Ariz. Before his 
death one of his last wish- 
es was that his ashes be 
sent to space. NASA ful- 
filled his wish by includ- 
ing a small container with 
his remains on the probe. 

An_ inscription on 
the container reads: “In- 
of Clyde W. Tomb 
discoverer of Pluto and 

the solar system’s ‘third 

zone,’ Adelle and Mu- 


_ ton’s boy, Patricia's hus- 
_ den’s father, astronomer 


“teacher, punster, and 
6-1997).” me 
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Beginning your search for sustainability: 


Jess Carney 
EcoSeeker 


he concept of 

cause and ef- 

fect is rela- 

tively simple, 

but when it is 
applied to environmental 
sustainability it becomes 
less so. The logic is easy 
enough to understand, 
but putting it into con- 
text is challenging. The 
environment is incred- 
ibly complex so cause 
and effect are not always 
straightforward and the 
scale can just be hard to 
imagine. Using a couple 
of extra gallons of water 
or turning on a couple 
of extra lights has an in- 
finitely small impact on 
the overall system so that 
it doesn’t seem to matter. 
In reality though, abso- 
lutely everything mat- 
ters, and everyone makes 
a difference whether they 
know it or not. 

The extra effort re- 
quired to recycle a plas- 
tic bottle doesn’t: always 
seem worth it — it is not 
as if some small woodland 
creature is going to die 
because one bottle wasn’t 
recycled. However, a few 
unrecycled bottles here 
and there eventually add 


up. Although the conse- 
quences aren't exactly ob- 
vious, in a way that one 
un-recycled bottle con- 
tributes to global climate 
change. While the person 
disposing of the bottle cer- 
tainly won't notice a few 
extra degrees over the next 
100 years, he or she might 
notice the price of energy, 
food and water increasing 
slightly or a slightly higher 
death toll from a natural 
disaster in another coun- 
try. When it is put into per- 
spective this way, the extra 
steps to the recycling bin 
don’t seem so far after all. 

Regardless, society 
continues to harm the en- 
vironment by stripping it 
of fresh water, fertile soil, 
fuel and other resources 
all while polluting its skies 
and seas and destroying 
its forests. As a result, tem- 
peratures are increasing, 
level sea levels are rising, 
weather patterns are be- 
coming unpredictable and 
increasingly severe, eco- 
systems are changing and 
biodiversity is decreas- 
ing. This harms not only 
the environment itself but 
humans as well because 
as agricultural yields de- 
crease, water becomes 
scarce, fuel gets harder 
to obtain and disease 
spreads faster. Conflict 
will inevitably erupt. 

This - environmental 
crisis is caused by an in- 
ability to comprehend 
long-term, indirect con- 
sequences because even 
though individual actions 
can seem insignificant, 
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they are 
not. The 
environ- 
ment is an 
amazingly 
intricate 
system 
and ev- 
erything 
within it is 
connected, 
meaning 
that envi- 
ronmental 
sustain- 
ability in- 
volves ev- 
erything 
from the shampoo people 
buy, the way they get to 
work, the laws the gov- 
ernment passes and the 
investments companies 
make. The cause and ef- 
fect of every decision may 
not always be clear but it 
always has an impact. 

The prospect of actually 
having an influence may 
seem intimidating, but it is 
also an opportunity. 

“What you do makes a 
difference, and you have 
to decide what difference 
you want to make,” Jane 
Goodall once said. 

You can either contrib- 
ute to the problem or be- 
come part of the solution. 
In order to be an effective 
part of the solution you 
need to understand what 
you are up against. That is 
the purpose of EcoSeeker. 

EcoSeeker is a column 
which will attempt to 
improve  environmen- 
tal sustainability in the 
Hopkins community and 
beyond by raising aware- 


COURTESY OF JESS CARNEY 


Sustainability should be part of your life at Hopkins. | 


ness, explaining the facts 


and giving some advice | 


on how to make sense of 
it all. Some articles will 


explore important topics | 


in the field of environ- 
mental science such as 
climate change, renew- 
able energy, genetically 
modified organisms and 


recycling and biodiver- | 
sity, while others will | 


report on current news 
such as_ technological 
developments, 
advancements and legis- 


lative happenings. A few | 


articles will discuss how 
to improve your ecologi- 


cal footprint and give tips | 


and tricks that will help 
you to make informed 
decisions in your every- 
day lifestyle. The people 
of Hopkins are incredibly 
intelligent and talented, 
so the hope is that by 
reading the EcoSeeker, 
you will be motivated to 
use your knowledge and 
skills in the vital search 
for sustainability. 
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By SABRINA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


Automobile engineers 
boast that by 2020 all of 
us will become perma- 
nent backseat drivers. 
This forecast is becom- 
ing increasingly plausible 
with the recent advances 
in self-driving car tech- 
nology. Earlier this week 
Honda became the 10th 
motor vehicle company to 
receive a self-driving per- 
mit in California. 

With its newly ac- 
quired permit, Hon- 
da will be joining the 
ranks of companies like 
Google, Volkswagen, 
Tesla and BMW in test- 
ing this rapidly growing 
technology. Meanwhile, 
Japanese carmakers have 
been slower than ‘their 
-competitors in getting 
-its self-driving models 
on the roads. Companies 
such as Tesla and BMW 
are already offering 
semi-autonomous __ fea- 
tures in their vehicles. 

Honda has set up its 
testing facility in Con- 
cord, Calif. about 30 miles 
northeast of San Francis- 
co. According to a Honda 


spokesman, cars will be~ 
- test-run at this secure site 


‘before any on-road test- 


ry 


‘aan 


ing occurs. Honda has 
decided to extend its driv- 
er-assistance systems to 
both its Honda and Acura 
models. 

Along with _ several 
other major automobile 
companies, Honda is 
signed up to use Google’s 
Android Auto software in 
its autonomous cars. This 
in-car software allows us- 
ers to control music and 
messaging services on an 
Android smartphone that 
is synched with the car's 
controls. Users will also 
be able to access apps like 
Google Maps by voice, 
steering wheel or the car’s 
touchscreen. 

Only a few states — 
California, Michigan, 
Florida and Nevada — 
allow the testing of self- 
driving cars on public 
roads with a permit. Out- 
side of the United States, 
self-driving car trials 
have been held through- 
out Britain at Greenwich, 
Bristol, Milton Keynes 
and Coventry. The trials 
have been a component of 
the government-backed 
initiative to test possibili- 
ties and eliminate any pit- 
falls of the technology. 

Though _ self-driying 
cars have gained promi- 
nence in recent years, 


‘Honda gears up to test a new self-driving 


many people express 
concerns about their use. 
According to an Opinium 
poll, the issue most people 
worry about with regard 
to driverless cars is that 
the automobile’s sensors 
may not see something 
in their way or freezing 
and breaking down while 
driving. 

Another issue is the 
question of insurance 
liability. Because a self- 


driving car would not 
really involve a human 
driver, how could a driver 
be at fault in an accident? 
Hacking is yet an addi- 
tional problem that brings 
up concern. An automat- 
ed highway could become 
a likely target for cyber- 
terrorism. In fact, at one 
technology conference,. 
hackers proved that they 
could send commands 
See CARS, pace BO 
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end sales record. 


record when 


| statement. 


er said. 


French 


stitched leather 


interested in Hermes, 
the Apple Watch will be 
released in new colors, 
including gold and rose 
gold, and new band col- 
ors. The Apple Watch 
is staying at the same 
price, $349. é 

A new software sys- 
tem, Watch OS 2, is being 
released to go with the 
new hardware. Apple 
originally announced 
that it would be released 

on Septs lbs ss =: 
-. Onthe same 
ever, it-announced t 
Watch OS 2 would not 
be released due to a re- 
cently discovered bug. 
A spokesperson stated 
that the glitch would be 
fixed shortly, but an ex- 
act timeline has not been 
given. 

Another new iPad 
is also being launched. 
The iPad Pro will have 
a slightly larger screen 
than usual at 12.9 inches. 
It contains a new chip 
that will make it run 


announced on Sept. 14 
that sales were on pace 
to beat their first-week- 


“We are on pace to 
beat last year’s 10 mil- 
lion unit first-weekend 
the new 

iPhones go on sale Sept. 
| 25,” Apple spokeswom , 
| an Trudy Miller said in a 


“As many customers 
| noticed, the online de- 
| mand for the iPhone 6 
| Plus has been exception- 
ally strong and exceeded 
| our own forecasts for the 
pre-order period,” Mill- 


In addition to talk 
ing about iPhones, the 
announcement also cov- 
ered an addition to the 
| Apple Watch collection. 
Apple will be collabo- 
rating with Hermes, a 
manufacturer 
of luxury fashion, to 
create an Apple Watch 
| that will have a hand- 
band 
and a different watch 
face. This collection will 
be available in October. 

For those who aren't 
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Apple brings Microsoft 
exec on stage al event 


1.8 times faster than the 
last generation of iPads, 
Apple claims. It weighs 
roughly 1.5 pounds and 
has 10 hours of battery 
life. 

The audience ap- 
peared the most sur- 
prised - when  Apple’s 
Senior VP of Global 
Marketing Phil Schiller 
introduced Kirk Koe- 
nigsbauer, corporate vice 
president of Microsoft’s 
Office Division at the 
event. Microsoft has de- 
veloped Office software 
that runs on the iPad Pro. 

Schiller spent much 
of his presentation talk- 
ing about the iPad Pro’s 
performance compared 
to desktop computers. 
Tech analysts have stated 
that in order to market 
the iPad as comparable 
to a computer in terms 
of productivity, the tab- 
let will need to be able to 
run Microsoft Office. De- 
spite their collaboration 
on the iPad, Microsoft 
shows no sign of giving 
up on its Surface tablets, 
which are generally con- 
sidered a direct competi- 
tor to the iPad. 

“iPad is the clear- 
est expression of our 
vision of the future of 
personal computing: a 
simple multi-touch piece 
of glass that instantly 
transforms into virtually 
anything you want it to 
be,” Tim Cook said while 
introducing the iPad Pro. 

Apple is releasing new 
accessories to go with the 
iPad: a smart keyboard 
that will connect to the 


Earlier in the year Ap- 
ple announced that they 
would be releasing a new 
operating system, iOS 9. 
As of Sept. 16, iOS 9 is 
available for upgrades. 
The upgrade is only 14 
GB, a big decrease from 
the 4.6 GB update that 
people had to download 
last year. The iOS 9 con- 
tains several new fea- 
tures including a Low 
Power Mode that will 
conserve users’ batteries. 
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STRESS, From B7 

self-reported — physi- 
cal health, self-reported 
mental health, physi- 
cian-diagnosed __ health 
issues and death. The 
findings were all pre- 
sented as odds ratios, 
which showed how much 
each individual stressor 
— such as lack of health 
insurance — was likely to 
raise the odds of a nega- 
tive outcome — such as 
an early death. 

The results were grim: 
unemployment, lack of 
job control or absence 
of health insurance all 
seemed more likely to 
result in early death than 
did exposure to second- 
hand smoke. Long work- 
ing hours and work that 
conflicts with family life 
were suggested to raise 
the risk of early death 
slightly when compared 
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sulting from exposure to 
secondhand smoke. 
Lack of health insur- 
ance, high job demands 
and low organizational 
justice were all variables 
that indicated a higher 


risk of being diagnosed | 


with a disease by a phy- 


sician than did exposure _ 
_ research- 


to secondhand smoke. 
The _ researchers 
claimed that they were 


. expecting similar results 
Ve 


< or | 


to risk of early death re- 


to the ones they discov- 
ered; individuals spend 
much of their time at 
work, so they were not 
surprised that  stress- 
ful work conditions can 
have a strong impact on 


human health. 
Recently, many com- 
panies have  imple- 


mented wellness pro- 
grams such as exercise 
and yoga classes during 
lunchtimes. These pro- 
grams address the issue 
by focusing on changing 
employee behavior, but 
accord- = 
ing to the 
research- 
ers, _ that 
is only 
half of the 
problem. 
Compa- 
nies and 
managers 
should 
also con- 
sider the 
cause of 
stress and 
the effects 
that the 
managers 
and _ boss- 
es have on 
their staff. 
T. hie. 


ers do not 
offer spe- 
cific sug- 


gestions for managers to 
make the workplace less 
stressful. Instead, they 
hope that the results will 
open the door for more 
discussions on striking 
a balance between well- 
ness and workplace pro- 
ductivity. . 

However, in the mean- 
time, there are a few ac- 
tivities that have been 
shown to lower stress. 
Some studies have sug- 
gested that daily medi- 
tation could make one 
more resilient to stress 


This survey measured the physical results of 10 forms of workpla 
eo ’ 


i 


Health risks of stress rival secondhand smoke 


and stressful situations. 
In order to reduce stress it 
* . r 
is also important to exer- 


cise regularly. Aerobic ext. 


ercise, such as running, is 
an effective way to release 
endorphins: chemicals in 
the body that inhibit pain 
and that can produce feel- 
ings of euphoria, boost 
one’s mood, increase one’s 
energy and sharpen one’s 
focus. Staying organize 


‘can also be a good way 


to maintain control over 
stressful situations and 
schedules. 
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Improving memory through neuron growth Self-driving cars hope 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


emory is 
a funda- 
mental 
aspect 
of our 
lives. From remember- 
ing mathematical formu- 
las to finding the way to 
class, we use this capabil- 
ity on a daily basis. Neu- 
roscientists have always 
been fascinated by the 
brain’s spectacular abil- 
ity to form, store and re- 
trieve memory, yet none 
have figured out the exact 
mechanism that underlies 
memory processes. 
So far most of the 
research into memory 
has focused on a region 


called the hippocampus. 
This focus on the hip- 
pocampus as the brain’s 
learning and memory 
center was inspired by 
Investigations into the 
patient Henry Molaison 
(H.M.), who lost several 
memory functions fol- 
lowing a surgical remov- 
al of his hippocampus as 
a way to treat epilepsy. 
Within the —hippo- 
campus several cellular 
and molecular processes 
have been identified as 
key components of learn- 
ing and memory. For 
example, hippocampal 
neurons adopt structural 
changes that include the 
formation of dendritic 
spines. These dendritic 
spines can strengthen 
communication between 
different neurons, and 
this strengthened com- 
munication is believed to 
be critical for establishing 
the neural circuits that en- 
code a piece of memory. 
In addition to changes 


Electrical stimulation 
fights motion sickness 


By DUY PHAN 
Senior Staff Writer 


Motion sickness is the 
nauseated feeling some 
people may experience 
from riding a car, aircraft 
or boat. Although the con- 
dition is not life threaten- 
ing, it can present major 
discomfort to a lot of peo- 
ple. There are medications 
available to mitigate mo- 
tion sickness, albeit with 
side effects that can make 
people feel drowsy. 

Published in a new issue 
of the journal Neurology, a 
study by Qadeer Arshad 
and colleagues at Imperial 
College London shows a 
novel method of treating 
motion sickness by deliv- 
ering electrical currents to 
the brain without produc- 
ing side effects commonly 
seen in medications. 

In our everyday life the 
brain uses a mechanism 
called the vestibular sys- 
tem (located inside the ear) 
in order to maintain bal- 
ance. Normally, we do not 
feel nauseated when we 
walk or run because the 
brain reconciles the feeling 
of being in motion with our 
visual perceptions such as 
changes in scenery. 

_ During a car ride, ee 
ever, our body “stays” 
the seat while our ts 

detect the surrounding 
world moving. This mis- 
‘match in what we see and 
our sense of being motion- 


less causes the nauseated 


feelings commonly ob- 
served in motion sickness. 
In other words, the ves- 
tibular system is thought 
to be the biological cause 
of motion sickness. 


_ Based on this hypoth- 
esis, Arshad and col- 


OXYMAN/CCBY-25 
Seasickness when sailing could be helped by using electrical.current. 
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a brain stimulation tech- 


nique called transcranial 
direct-current  simula- 
tion (tDCS). Electrodes 
placed on a person's head 
let tDCS deliver electrical 


currents to areas of inter- 


est. 

In a previous study the 
research team determined 
that stimulation of an area 
at the back of the brain 
called the parietal cortex 
inhibited the vestibular 
system. They then wanted 
to address whether this 
suppression of the ves- 
tibular system could also 
reduce motion sickness. 

In order to model mo- 
tion sickness in an ex- 
perimental setting, the 
researchers recruited 
human subjects to sit on 
a mechanical chair. The 
chair then tilts back and 
forth, causing subjects 


to experience symptoms 


similar to motion sick- 
ness, 


suppress the vestibular 
system, the subjects were 
less likely to experience 
motion sickness. They 
were also able to recover 
from the symptoms faster 


following tDCS. Aston- _ 
ishingly, none of the sub- | 
jects reported any adverse — 
effect from the stimula- | 


tion therapy, suggesting 
that this method of treat- 
ing motion sickness might 
be preferable over current 
medications. 

How might tDCS play 
out in real life, such as 
during a boat ride? One 
advantage of this tech- 
nique is that it is nonin- 
vasive, unlike other brain 


such as nausea. 
When tDCS was used to | 
| edies that affect the pa- 


stimulation methods that | 


require direct implanta- 
tion of electrodes deep 
inside the brain. Electrode 
“pads” are instead placed 
over an individual's scalp. 
The future of motion sick- 


4 ness treatment may be that 
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within a single neuron, 
the hippocampus also has 
other forms of structural 
plasticity that occur on 
a whole. cell level. Adult 
neurogenesis, the process 
that describes the birth of 
adult newborn neurons 
derived from neural stem 
cells, has been shown to 
occur in the hippocam- 
pus of various mammals, 
including humans and 
rodents. Given that ‘the 
brain needs to adapt to 
a constantly changing 
environment, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that a 
continuous production of 
neurons throughout life 
provides the brain with 
the plasticity that it needs 
in order to perform such a 
strenuous task. 

Based on the belief that 
adult neurogenesis pro- 
vides structural plasticity 
for the brain, it has been 
hypothesized that adult 
neurogenesis has a role 
in memory functions. In- 
hibition of neurogenesis 
has been shown to disrupt 
hippocampus-dependent 
memory tasks in rats. 


| Based on this finding, one 
| might expect that increas- 


ing neurogenesis would 
improve memory. 

To test the hypothesis 
that more neurogenesis 
confers improvements in 


| memory, Harvard Medi- 
| cal School’s Amar Sahay 


and his colleagues ge- 
netically engineered mice 
to have increased hip- 
pocampal neurogenesis 
by preventing cell death 
in neural stem cells. As 
expected, stimulation of 


| neurogenesis improved a 


type of memory function 
called pattern separation, 
which allows similar in- 
formation to be more seg- 
regated. Other forms of 
memory, such as spatial 
memory, were not affect- 
ed by increases in neuro- 
genesis. These results sug- 


gest that neurogenesis is 
involved in some, but not 
all, types of memory and 
that boosting neurogen- 
esis might be an effective 
therapeutic strategy for 
improving certain forms 
of memory dysfunction 
in disorders such as Al- 
zheimer'’s. 

Other works have 
suggested the opposite. 
Rather than serving to 
promote memory,  in- 
creased neurogenesis 
can lead to the loss of 
memories. Based on pre- 
vious studies that show 
an increase in hippocam- 
pal neurogenesis follow- 
ing exercise, Katherine 
Akers and _ colleagues 
at the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Toronto 
subjected mice to exer- 
cise in a wheel and then 
tested their memories 
in an association task. 
Interestingly, mice with 
increased neurogenesis 
from exercise performed 
worse on the memory 
task, leading the authors 
to conclude that neuro- 
genesis can affect the for- 
getting of memories. 

Ultimately the ques- 
tion of whether boosting 
neurogenesis can enhance 
memory functions is still 


up for debate based on | 


contradicting data in the 
field. The presence of con- 
tradicting studies could 


be explained by the fact | 


that not all experimental 
conditions are consistent 
across the studies. For ex- 
ample, Sahay’s study em- 


ployed a genetic method | 


to boost neurogenesis 
whereas Akers’ study uti- 
lized exercise, which can 
cause not only altera- 
tions in neurogenesis but 
also other physiological 
changes throughout the 
body. In the end, I believe 
the answer is “yes” for 


certain types of memory — 


and “no” for other types. 


to decrease accidents 


CARS, From B8 
_ from their laptop to make 
| a Toyota Prius sound its 
’ horn and brake abruptly 
at 80 miles per hour. 

Due to these concerns, 
| further levels of security 
| will likely be added to 

automated cars before 

any are put to use. Some 

companies are looking 
| toward robotics instead 

of mechanics to change 

the direction of self-driv- 
| ing automobile technol- 
_ ogy. Although complex 
human behavioral deci- 
sion-making is very dif- 
| ficult to program into any 
machine, engineers hope 
that with large amounts 
| of experience and knowl- 
edge this decision-mak- 

ing skill can become in- 
| stinctual. 

Machines do _ offer 
several advantages over 
human drivers. For ex- 
ample, sensors never get 
tired or distracted, and 
they will always func- 

_ tion at the same level. 
“Many people therefore 
| believe that driverless 
aed will bring safety 
benefits to the roads. Ac- 
| cidents caused by tex- 


TRAVIS WISE/ CC-BY-2.0 
Google has been working for several years to develop self-driving cars. 


ting, drowsiness, drunk 
driving and _ overall 
incompetence will be 
greatly lessened. 

According to a BMW 
representative, the first 
highly automated self- 
driving car will be ready 
by 2020. This would 
mean that drivers would 
be able to read emails, 
take phone calls or 
check the news instead 
of working the gas and 
brake pedals. 

Engineers caution that, 
even in this mode, there 
will be situations where 
the car will reach a limit, 
and the system might tell 
the driver to take over 
with only a 15- to 20-sec- 
ond warning. 

Regardless of current 
limitations, however, en- 
gineers hope that this 
new technology will be 
able to lessen the fre- 
quency of automobile 
accidents, the primary 
cause of death worldwide 
for people aged 15-24. 


self driving cars: to re- 
move human error froma 
task that has always been 
human-operated. 


Anesthetics decrease lung injury severity in mice 


By JOAN YEA 
Senior Staff Writer 


Streptococcus pneu- 
moniae, a bacterium that 
can induce pneumococ- 
cal pneumonia, has for 
long been the scourge of 
post-influenza patients. 
As one of the major 
pathogens _ responsible 
for secondary bacterial 
pneumonia, S. pneumoni- 
ae, even in this modern 
age of antibiotics, contin- 
ues to pose a significant 
threat to patients weak- 
ened by influenza. _ 

Although there are 
therapies that target the 
life cycles of pathogens, 
there is a need for rem- 


tient’s immune system, 
according to the authors of 
a report published in the 
September 2015 issue of 
the journal Anesthesiology. 

The researchers dis- 
cussed one of these 
potential rememdies 
through a study that 
showed certain anesthet- 
ic drugs can inhibit the 
bacterial infections that 


patients develop after - 


suffering from the flu. 
The research teams 


| hailed from the Johns 


Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine and the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo School of 
Medicine and were led 
respectively by Krishnan 
Chakravarthy, resident 
physician in the depart- 
ment of anesthesiology 
and critical care medicine, 
and Paul Knight, profes- 
sor of anesthesiology. 
While inhaled anes- 


thetics, such as” nitrous 


oxide and_ halothane, — 


surgery for decades, the 
mechanisms by which 
the drugs produce anes- 
thetic and immunopro- 
tective effects have yet 
to be completely under- 
stood. In this new study, 
halothane is shown to de- 
crease the extent of lung 
injury. caused by S. pneu- 
moniae in post-flu mice. 
At the beginning of 
the study, mice were in- 
fected with the H1N1 
viral strain, after which 
they were exposed to 


halothane. Four days af- 
ter the viral infection, the . 


mice were again anesthe- 
tized with halothane. 

To track symptoms 
caused by the flu and the 
later bacterial introduc- 
tion, which occurred six 
days after the flu infection, 
the researchers first moni- 
tored the mice for weight 
loss during the post-viral 
infection period. On day 
seven, a more compre- 
hensive evaluation of the 
mice’s symptoms 
conducted, examining for 
additional signs of illness 
such as hunched posture, 
labored breathing, im- 
paired gait and lethargy. 

Upon surveying the 
results, the investigators 
noted that the anesthe- 
tized mice showed sig- 
nificantly reduced clinical 
symptoms on days six and 
seven, when the rodents 
were examined for indica- 
tions of flu and secondary 
bacterial pneumonia. 

In comparison with the 


no’ tized control 


group, the mice that had u 
been exposed to halothane 


abe nrerat 


was” 


have been | oe Tee meaning that the hrs \ 


were less damaged. More- 
over, evaluation of the bac- 
terial population on day 
seven revealed that the 
anesthetized rodents had 
nearly 450-fold less bacte- 
ria than the control group. 

The researchers, how- 
ever, concluded that hal- 
othane exposure on its 


- Own does not improve 


the animals’ immune 
function. For the animals 
that were flu-free but re- 
ceived halothane any- 
way, the treatment did 
not enhance their base- 
line immune system. 

To clarify how halo- 


thane regulated the 
mouse immune system, 
the researchers — next 


studied the effects of 
halothane on different 
aspects of the immune 
system. 

Among the groups of 
mice, non-anesthetized 
rodents that had been ex- 
posed to both the flu and 
secondary bacterial pneu- 
monia had the highest 
number of macrophages. 
This group nevertheless 
proved to be the least 
capable of producing an 
adequate antibacterial re- 
sponse. Halothane miti- 
gated this impairment of 
macrophage antibacterial 


function, improving the 


animals’ outcomes. 

The researchers also 
inferred that halothane 
augmented the todents'¢ 


were examined for varia- 
tions in type I and type 
II interferon expression. 
While type I interferon 
levels were low for both 


anesthetized and non- . 


anesthetized mice, type II 
interferon expression was 
higher in the non-anes- 
thetized mice. 

Halothane appeared 
to. have reduced type II 
interferon expression in 
the anesthetized mice 
to almost undetectable 
levels. 

The impaired antibac- 
terial response of the non- 
anesthetized —_ rodents, 
combined with their in- 
creased type II interferon 
levels, led the researchers 
to posit that halothane en- 
ables a sufficient antibac- 
terial response by mini- 
mizing the production of 
type Il interferons. 

After observing the 
way halothane regulates 
the immune system, the 


_ researchers say that it and 


other similar anesthetics 


could become the basis for 


new therapies. 

_ Because there’s always 
a concern that’ bacteria 
will become resistant to 
treatments, researchers 
work to find remedies like 
this one that modulate the 


~That’s the overall goal of 
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Not every kid deserves. 


a participation trophy 


Devin Tucker 
Dev’s Corner 


ports have al- 

ways been 

competitive by 

nature. The es- 

sence of com- 
petition requires some 
to come out on top while 
others sink to the bot- 
tom. Darwin’s theory of 
natural selection trans- 
lates directly into the 
world of sports. 

Survival of the fittest 
describes the notion that 
some groups must win 
while others lose. This 
concept of Social Dar- 
winism has been at the 
very core of human ex- 
istence for thousands of 
years, yet the society in 
which we live unwitting- 
ly weakens the resolve of 
people by distributing 
awards when they are 
not deserved. 

When schools’ or 
coaches give people tro- 


mundane and_ useless 
nature of a participation 
trophy just seemed like a 
waste of space. 

Just recently I read an 
article about James Har- 
rison, a defensive line- 
man for the Pittsburgh 
Steelers. He discusses 
why he returned the tro- 
phies his sons received 
for participation. He es- 
sentially reiterates my 
argument. 

“Ym sorry I’m not 
sorry for believing that 
everything in life should 
be earned, and I’m not 
about to raise two boys to 
be men by making them 
believe that they are en- 
titled to something just 
because they tried their 
best,” the Pro-Bowler 
commented. 

I wholeheartedly 
agree with Harrison's 
account. The hardest 
things in life produce 
the greatest sense of 
achievement, and a tro- 
phy feels a lot sweet- 
er when 
through hard work. 


Generation Y, the 


generation of which I | 
am a part, for the most | 


part feels a sense of en- 


phies for titlement 
simply par- because of 
ticipating the society 
inasportit ...the term in which | 
enerates a ¢, etre c we rew | 
ee of en- special in up. : 
titlement, our minds has I read 
which somewhere 
actually actually served that “hap- 
hurts them is piness = ex- 
in their tO Weaken us asa pectations 
future en- generation. — — reality,” 
deavors. a simple 
role=-,have and __astute 
eX piert i description 


enced this process sev- 
eral times throughout 
my life. At my old school 
everyone received tro- 
phies at the end of the 
year convocation if they 
played a sport. 

They gave these 
trophies out for just 
participating, and I re- 
member the sense of 
happiness I felt when 
I was in lower school. 
However, as I grew old- 
er the trophies seemed 
_ to become more and 
more meaningless. 

I remember sitting in 
convocation during sev- 
enth grade after losing 
every game during our 
lacrosse season. 

The head of athletics 
gave a lofty and essen- 
tially false account of 
our season and then pro- 
ceeded to hand a trophy 
to everyone on the team. 
I felt that it was almost 
an insult to receive a tro- 
phy because we did not 
earn it. 

I would understand 
if an individual on our 
team received an award 
for good leadership or a 
solid work ethic, but the 


« 


ali 


of the problems that we | 
face. Our parents grew | 


up during a fiscally 
prosperous time dur- 
ing our country’s his- 


tory, and their reality | 
turned out to be greater | 


than their expectations. 


Their capacity to instill | 
a sense of uniqueness | 


and the term “special” 


in our minds has actu- | 
ally served to weaken us 


as a generation. 


This goes back to the | 


trophies; 
are 


participation 
our. expectations 
greater than reality. 

Although there will 
obviously be members 
of our generation who 
achieve great success 


and do what they love, a | 


large number will be sad, 
in terms of the definition 
I stated above, because 
their expectations will 


greatly outweigh reality. , 


When people are giv- 
en réwards for things 
they do not earn they be- 
come lazier and believe 
they don’t have to work 
as hard as they ultimate- 
ly should. Trophies are 
trophies for a reason — 
they must be earned. 


it is earned 
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Women’s Soccer 


September 13, 2015 


@TCNJ 


T, 0-0 (2OT) 


Men’s Soccer 


September 12, 2015 


@TCNJ 


T, 3-3 (2OT) 


JAY 


Women’s Volleyball 


September 12, 2015 


vs. Piedmont 


W, 3-0 


Field Hockey 


September 12, 2015 


SPORTS SCOREBOARDE 


Women’s XC 
September 12, 2015 


Mustang Stampede 
Stevenson, Md. 


1st place 


Water Polo 


September 12, 2015 


SEPTEMBER 17, 2015 


Women’s Volleyball 


September 11, 2015 


vs. Emory 


L, 3-0 


Football 


September 12, 2015 


@ Denison 


L, 2-1 


vs. Brown 


L, 15-7 


vs. Susquehanna 


W, 59-7 


Volleyball rallies strong to bring back victory 


VOLLEYBALL, From B12 
a 25-22 third set victory. 
The fourth and final set 
was very close. Hopkins 
jumped to an 8-1 lead, but 
the Scots came back to tie 
the set at 11. 

The score went back 
and forth for the rest of 
the match as each team 
capitalized on its oppor- 
tunities. Hopkins man- 
| aged to hold on to win 
| the set 25-23, claiming 
the victory. 

Wuerstle and sopho- 
more Erica Johnston both 
logged double-doubles for 
the Lady Jays. Addition- 
ally, senior Carolyn Zin 
tallied 34 assists. 

In the second match of 
the day Hopkins edged 
Piedmont International 
University in straight sets. 
The Blue Jays won 25-13, 
25-15 and 25-17. Senior Ali 
Cox logged a double-dou- 
ble of her own and sopho- 
more Kristi Rhead had a 
match-best 30 assists. 

Zin was happy with 
the way the team han- 
| dled the weekend and is 
confident that the team 
will continue to progress 
throughout the season. 

“This weekend 


lan Gustafson 
Sportpinion 


ootball long ago 
eclipsed - base- 
ball as the most- 
watched — sport 
in our country 
and certainly garners far 
more popular interest 
than any other sport. The 
Super Bowl and the Bowl 
Championship Series 
(BCS) games are among 
the most widely viewed 
broadcasts of the year. 

Yet baseball remains 
our national pastime, the 
game that reflects our na- 

‘tional character. 

Despite thinning  at- 
tendance and interest in 
the M.L.B. and the surging 


lawmakers still believe that 
baseball is the game befit- 
ting of our highest honor. 

I truly believe baseball 
has retained its “pastime” 
status because it occupies 
an important place in the 
American psyche. 

It is befitting that 
George W. Bush chose to 
throw out the first pitch 


popularity of football, our - 


showed us the 
importance of 
preparedness 
and maintain- 
ing our health 
through the 
long road 
ahead of us,” 
Zin said. “We 
were up and 
down this 
weekend in 
terms of per- 
formance, but 
it’s going to 
come togeth- 
er. We saw 
flashes of fire 
and us striv- 
ing for our 
best.” 

The team is 
glad for the op- 
portunity to 

_take..on_tough 
teams like Emo- 

ry University early in the 
season. 

“We have competed 
against some of the high- 
est ranked teams in D-III 
women’s volleyball,” Zin 
said. “There’s no reason 
for us not to be the best. 
We are striving to be our 
best every day.” 

The volleyball team 
will return to action 


after firing a perfect strike 
reinvigorated a nation and 
has been one of the most 
enduring from 9/11. Mike 
Piazza’s iconic homer in 
the first game after 9/11 
similarly reminded New 
York that life would go on 
and remains one of the 
more . enduring symbols 
from that national tragedy. 

While more and more 
kids are branching out 
and trying all sorts of 
sports, baseball is an inte- 
gral part of contemporary 
American boyhood. 

From that first wild T- 
ball swing to pick-up ball 
on the sandlot to Little 
League and beyond, base- 
ball has brought kids to- 
gether for decades. 

These formative years 
on the diamond have been 
immortalized in mov- 
ies like The Sandlot, Field 
of Dreams and The Bench- 
warmers. 

That's not to mention 
the reverence our pop 
culture has for a game of 
catch with dad. One of the 
most recognizable sym- 
bols of the father-son rela- 
tionship is a game of catch, 
and this moment been 


Sophomore Erica J 


‘lore 


Matias 


x Z 


this Wednesday when 
they host Washington 
College. 

This will be the first 
Centennial Conference 
game for the Blue Jays 
and will be a big mile- 
stone for the team’s 
bid to win their second 
straight Centennial Con- 
ference Championship. 

“We have the heart 
and desire to improve,” 


ohnston winds up before a serve to bring the game to action. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


= 
Zin said. “Asa senior, my 
classmates and I are ona 
mission. We have built 
the program, and we 
have fought to make this 
team culturally sound. 
Passion and playing for 
one another goes a long 
way, and that is special 
to this team”. 

The game will be at 
7 p.m. in the Robert H. 
Scott gymnasium. 


The one and only true American pastime 


sciousness 
in a way 
that Joe 
Namath 
and Steve 
Young do 
not. The 
legends of 
yesteryear 
are forever 
ensconced 
in this 
country’s 
and 
young 
boys | still 
use them 
as 
models. 
Fur- 
thermore, the atmosphere 
at a baseball game has been 
essentially the same for 
well over a hundred years 
and remains one of the best 
outings a family or group 
of friends can take. There’s 


something timeless about 


hot dogs, peanuts and beer 
at a ballgame. 
Baseball is the only 
game that served as an 
important battleground in 
the fight for civil rights. In 
1947, Branch Rickey, G.M. 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
famously introduced the 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG _ 


role Baseball has always been America’s national pastime. 


thousands of G.l’s were 
emboldened by the pres- 
ence of hundreds of 


M.L.B. stars around them, — 
including legends like 
Bob Feller and Ted Wil- 
liams who left behind 
fame and fortune to fight 
for freedom. 
Their sacrifice further 


at a World Series game in romanticized by many a__ league’s first black player. 

New York after 9/11 rather country-western song. Jackie Robinson's courage 

than choosing to make a Baseball heroes like and stellar play made his 

‘ | | similar appearance at a— Babe Ruth, Mickey Man- debut a significant mile- 

: Me | football game. tle, Hank Aaron and Pete stone in civil rights 

ZEROHEDGE.COM The image of the Presi- Rose have a larger-than- struggle. 
Why did participation of a sport ever warrant earning a trophy? dent trotting off the mound life presence in our con- In our World War Il, 
ne. we ; v ' : ie ‘ 


“At ; ~S $e ’ rae 


a Cee on * seal 


_ unwavering 
helped him achieve so_ 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


SCHAFFER OCHSTEIN — MEN’S CROSS COUNTRY 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


Going into the sea- 
son, many familiar with 
the Blue Jay men’s cross 
country team identified 
senior Schaffer Ochstein 
as the potential X-factor 
who could guide the 


try Runner of the Week, 
the first time in his ca- 
reer that he has received 
weekly All-Conference 
honors. I sat down with 
Ochstein and we dis- 
cussed his running ca- 
reer at Hopkins, expecta- 
tions for the remainder 
of the season and what 


program he will 
oe miss most 
sustained | — WITAL faut 
excellence. STATISTICS running 
Although after his 
the cam- Hopkins 
are +S I Name: Schaffer Ochstein See, 
1 || Year: Senior ee eae 
its early Sart: , an career. 
stages, the |] Sport: Men's XC 

lightning || Major: BME The 
fast senior Hometown: Dallas, Texas News- 
es ste High School: Ene fie 3 
ue Episcopal School of Dallas wet ae 
up to those enjoyed 
lofty — ex- mos t 


pectations. Ochstein fin- 
ished first in the 8,000 
meter event at the Mus- 
tang Stampede, an ex- 
ceptionally competitive 
meet that was hosted this 
past Saturday by Steven- 
son University. 

His time of 26:14.31 
was enough to outpace 
the rest of the 80-man 
field and put Hopkins 
in an excellent position 
to secure victory at the 
meet. In addition, Och- 
stein was named Co- 
Centennial Cross Coun- 


Cross Country team continues to 


XC, FROM B12 
However, this pressure is 
being relieved by a fast 
group of new runners. 


“We've ship, which ~ 
won the will by 
national hosted by 
champion- Hopkins at 
ship __ the this . same 
past three | course. In 
Lorne Ee that regard, 
there’s jam Saturday’s 
definitely race served 
pressure as an intro- 
coming duction to 
back in. racing the 
We ob- course for 
viously Hopkins 
want to runners. 
win again so F-t 28 
and be the definitely 
No. 1 but I the least 
think the competi- 
younger HOPKINSSPORTS.COM tive meet 
girls are Senior Sophia Meehan started that we'll 
definitely the year off strong vs Stampede. run _ this 
stepping year, but 
up also,” it’s the 
senior captain Jordan course that we'll be rac- 


Delane said. 

Perhaps just as impor- 
tant to the team’s success, 
however, is the build- 
ing of a strong “close- 
knit” dynamic, which is 
a priority for the team. 
“Everyone always has 
each other’s back and I 
think we're always look- 
ing to keep that up,” se- 
nior captain Courtney 


about your time at Hop- 
kins, either academically, 
athletically or socially? 


Schaffer Ochstein: The’ 


team. I enjoy running and 
chilling with the guys on 
the team, whether it is 
during a morning work- 
out, eating dinner at the 
FFC or traveling to meets. 


N-L: Who has contrib- 
uted most to your devel- 
opment as a runner at 
Hopkins? How has col- 
legiate running differed 


Kelly said. 

The men’s team seems 
to be looking toward the 
Conference Champion- 


ing our most important 
race,” senior captain Bil- 
ly Scola said. 

Scola, like the rest 
of the men’s team, has 
his sights set on a con- 
ference title and more. 
“Once we accomplish 
our primary goal of 
winning the Conference 
Championship, we’d like 
to be able to have a top 


from your prior experi- 
ences in high school? 


SO: The entire team 
and coaching staff have 
been vital to my prog- 
ress as a runner over the 
course of my four years 
here. The races are much 
more competitive in col- 
lege and the workouts 
and amount of running 
is much more strenu- 
ous than I was used to in 


[high school]. 


N-L: This past week- 
end, you finished first 
in the 8,000 meter and 
claimed your first career 
Conference Runner - of 
the Week honor. What 
did you specifically focus 
on over the offseason to 
become even faster and 
prepare to lead your team 
this fall? 


SO: Over the offseason 
I just made sure I got the 
miles in. I was dedicated 
to my schedule and put 
the effort in each week to 
ensure that I would come 
back in excellent shape for 
my coaches and my team- 
mates. 


N-L: What individual 
goals do you have for your- 
self for the remainder of 
the season? What goals do 
you have for the team, and 
how do you think these 
can be accomplished? 


10 finish at Nationals,” 
Scola said. 

The team’s 
mance on 


perfor- 
Saturday 


brought to light some of 


the team’s strengths. One 
of these is the speedy 
new freshman _ class, 
which has impressed 
captains. 

“They're great,” Scola 
said. “They had a few in 
the top 10 and our No. 2 
runner was a freshman.” 

With leadership from 
returning upperclass- 
men, this class shows 
even more potential. 
“They always have a lot 
to prove, but we’ve done 
a great job as a team to 
get them prepared,” Sc- 
ola said. “I expect a lot 
from them.” 

In addition to the 
new runners, return- 
ing seniors have inher- 
ited duties to carry the 
team. 

“We had a disappoint- 
ing end to our season last 
year so there’s a lot of 
pressure on us to bring 
the experience, so that 
we can succeed both on 
the conference level and 
national level,” Scola 
said. 

Another encouraging 
aspect from Saturday is a 
winning performance by 


SO: One personal goal 
of mine is to continue to 
be a leader for the team. 
Our team goals for this 
season are to win confer- 
ences and then use that 
momentum to achieve 
more post-season success. 
In order to accomplish 
these goals, the team has 
to continue to run the 
miles and do the little 
things to get stronger and 
stay healthy. 


N-L: Do you think 
running will continue 
to be a vital part of your 
life after your collegiate 
career concludes? What 
will you miss. most 
about competing on 
the men’s cross country 
team? 


SO: Running will still 
be a vital part of my life 
after my college career. | 
will miss the camarade- 
rie of the team, the fun 
times on the travel trips 
and competing not just 
for myself but for my 
teammates. 


You can catch Ochstein 
and the rest of his team- 
mates this upcoming Sat- 
urday at the Iona Meet of 
Champions. The meet is 
in Van Courtland Park in 
New York, with the wom- 
en set to start at 9:30 a.m. 
and the men following at 
10:05 a.m. 


dominate 


senior Schaffer Ochstein. 


Ochstein’s return to con- | 
sistency as the team’s top | 


runner could be benefi- 
cial for the Hopkins men 
this year, according to 
Scola. 

“He’s been one of our 
best runners since he got 
here as a freshman,” Scola 
said. Scola said that Och- 
stein struggled with in- 
jury last year. 

“He came back this 
season and was in great 
shape and it was great to 
see him be our top guy 
once again,” Scola said. 

While the weather at 
the Conference Champi- 
onship is still uncertain, 
he men’s team already 
got to run the course, in 
non-ideal conditions. 

“For our race, it was 
pouring the whole time,” 
Scola said. “There were 
a few hard turns, but it 
made it an interesting 
experience to run in the 
rain.” 

After seeing such a 
dominant effort from 
Hopkins, Scola believes 
that this year holds poten- 
tial. 

“Tm pretty confident 
that we have what we 
need to be the top team 
in the conference and re- 
gion,” Scola said. 


Coach Babb celebrates honor with family 


BABB, From B12 
nice that so many people 
have taken a little bit 
of time to congratulate 
me. wu” 

Along with the sup- 
port of his peers, the 
support of his family 
over the course of his’ 
long tenure as coach 
was not lost on Babb. 
He attributes a signifi- 
cant amount of his suc- 
cess to his family, whose 
support 


much. 

“My wife has been 
incredible,” Babb said. 
“Years ago, when I was 
coaching both football 
and baseball here, I was 


pretty much never home 
and she had to pretty 


been very supportive, 
and my father has been 


much extremely 
raise the supportive 
kids and my whole 
dsreiov life. He's 
ton e=/m. just tickled 
around to death 
herself. to see the 
But I've honors that 
hada very, I have re- 
very sup- ceived.” 
portive Babb, 
wife who along with 
got very 95 his _ peers, 
involved HOPKINSSPORTSCOM Will be in- 
with our Coach Babb will be honored in ducted to 
program the Hall of Fame Class of 2016. the Hall . 
and the — of Fame in 
community service proj- Jan. 8, 2016 during the 
ects that we do. ABCA/Diamond Hall of 
“My children have also Fame/Coach of ,the Year 


\ 


Banquet at the ABCA 
Convention in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

In looking forward 
to accepting the reward, 
Babb was typically ap- 
preciative of all that sup- 
port he has received .as 
well as being excited for 
the Banquet. 

“I am so thankful of 
everyone who has made 
this honor possible,” 
Babb said. “I really look 
forward to receiving the 
award at the national 


banquet in January, and © 


I am very appreciative 
of everyone who has 
helped me and who've 
been a part of it with 
me.” 


ere eo ee 7“. 7. 


Susquehanna proves 
no match for football 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
for 99 total yards and two 
scores, as well as fresh- 
man Tyler Messinger who 
punctuated the day witha 
46-yard touchdown late in 
the fourth quarter. 

“The talent in the 
backfield is awesome” 
Walters, the junior run- 
ning back said. “It makes 
our offense so dangerous 
and puts opposing de- 
fenses in a bind because 
they don’t know who's 
going to run the ball. It’s 
near impossible to guard 
all of us at one time when 
we're on the field togeth- 
er. I don’t think we'll be 
stopped this year and 
I'm looking forward to 
seeing how many touch- 
downs and yards we can 
put up as a group,” 

Through the air, re- 
ceiver Quinn Donaldson 
hauled in a huge 34-yard 
catch adding to his total 
of 62 receiving yards on 
the day while receiver 
Ryan Finkel turned four 
receptions into 43 yards 
and a touchdown. 

The Jays took no time 
establishing the tone 
of the game on the first 
drive, playing stout 
against the run with 
tight coverage on the 
outside. Susquehanna 
was quickly forced to re- 
linquish possession with 
a punt and the Jays never 


| looked back. 


| Germano was able to 
| secure good field position 
| using his legs for a 17-yard 
| scramble, and kicker Nick 
Campbell got the scor- 
ing started with a 34-yard 
field goal. 


the lead to 10-0 with a 
short touchdown run to 
end the first quarter. Ger- 
mano accounted for two 
more scores after con- 
secutive 80-yard drives 
in the second quarter, 
first finding receiver Dave 
Brookhart for an 18-yard 
touchdown and_ then 
punching in a rushing 
touchdown. 

Walters continued his 
big day with enormous 
plays to both end the 
first half and begin the 
second. With 16 seconds 


-_Walters--then-exended- 


remaining in the second 
quarter, the junior back 
took a screen pass and 
turned it into an impres- 
sive 25-yard score before 
returning the second half 
kickoff 84 yards. 

Running back Brandon 
Cherry only needed one 
attempt from there, tak- 
ing the first carry of the 
half to the endzone for a 
16-yard score that brought 
the score to a lead of 38-0. 

Backup quarterback 
Will Nunn took over un- 
der center, leading the 
team to its second straight 
50-point performance. 
This mark also began 
Hopkins’ defense string 
of turnovers that provid- 
ed the offense with even 
more opportunity. 

Senior Keith Corliss 
was able to intercept a 
pass on the ensuing drive, 
leading to the eventual 
touchdown from Nunn 
to Finkel. Junior safety 
Pat Runger was also able 
to secure a pick, giving 
sophomore Ryan Cary 
four touches before find- 
ing the endzone. 

Along with the two 
interceptions, the Hop- 
kins defense also came 
up with two fumble re- 
coveries in the fourth 
quarter. 

“We had a great win 
this week over Susque- 
hanna to start off our 
conference schedule,” 
senior co-captain and 
starting linebacker Keith 
Corliss said. “Games 
like this aren’t too hard 
to find motivation for. 
After this week, half of 
the teams were going to 


be in last-place-and-half-—— 


the teams were going to 
be in first place. It’s good 
to be part of the latter. 
Looking forward, we just 
have to keep our focus 
and the determination 
we've been holding since 
the first day of summer 
camp.” 

The team looks ahead 
to an extremely promis- 
ing season with eight 
conference games _ re- 


maining. Next up, Hop- 
kins will hit the road to 
take on Moravian Col- 
lege this Saturday. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


The football team scored eight touchdowns in its decisive victory. 
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Volleyball has mixed 
success in Atlanta 


By MICHAEL POZO 
Staff Writer 


This weekend the Blue 
Jays volleyball team trav- 
eled down to Atlanta, Ga. 
to compete in the Emory 
Classic. 

The team played four 
“games over the course 
of the two-day tourna- 
ment, finishing with a 
2-2 record and placing 
the team at 4-5 for the 
season as they gear up 
to begin conference play 
this week. 

In the first match of the 
tournament, the Blue Jays 
faced off against Birming- 
ham Southern. 

The match was closely 
contested as the teams 
traded leads throughout 
the entire game. 

The Jays won the first 
set 25-23, using a 7-2 run 
to close out the set. Bir- 
mingham would respond 
with a 25-23 win of their 
own in the second set. 

The teams would split 
the next two sets, 20-25 
Hopkins and 25-22 Bir- 
mingham, to set up a de- 
cisive fifth set. Birming- 
ham dominated the finale, 
winning the set 15-6 and 
the match. 


In the second match 
of the day, the Blue Jays 
played the Eagles of Em- 
ory. 

Emory is currently 
ranked No. 1 in the coun- 
try with an undefeated 
record for the season. 
Hopkins fell to Emory in 
straight sets (25-20, 25-12, 
25-11). 

Some highlights from 
the match include seven 
kills from sophomore 
Elizabeth Wuerstle and 12 
digs from senior Stepha- 
nie Yokoyama. 

Looking to avenge 
their first day losses, the 
Blue Jays returned to 
court with a renewed in- 
tensity on the second day 
of competition. 

The first match of the 
day was against Covenant 
College. Hopkins . came 
out of the gate strong, 
winning the opening set 
handily, 25-16. The subse- 
quent sets, however, were 
more fiercely contested. 

After being tied at 
16 apiece, the Blue Jays 
broke off a four-point 


streak to fuel a 25-19 sec- | 
ond set win. Covenant | 


seemed to find its footing 
in the third set, stealing 
See VBALL, pace B10 


Football scores 8 TD’s 
in win vs. Crusaders 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Senior Staff Writer 


Head coach Jim Mar- 
graff’s 23rd straight regu- 
lar season victory kept 
the football team rolling 
with a two- 


game win- flashed _ its 
ning streak talent and 
to begin the depth in the 
season. run game | 
The dom- with _ five 
inant perfor- different 
mance saw players find- 
the hosting ing the end 
Jays score zone while 
on their accumulat- 
first seven ing over 
posses- 300 rush- 
sions while ing yards 
preventing ae in their sec- 
the visiting HOPKINSSPORTS.COM_ ond straight 
Susquehan- Junior Stuart Walters scored one ~game. 
na Univer- of the team’s eight touchdowns. Among 
sity Crusad- the rushers 
ers from scoring until late were the dynamic duo of 
into the third quarter. Brandon Cherry and Stu- 


Quarterback Jonathan 
Germano continued to 


display his prowess as a 
starter, throwing for over 
200 yards and a pair of 
scores while adding 105 
rushing yards and a rush- 

ing touchdown. 
The Hopkins-run game 
once again 


art Walters who accounted 
See FOOTBALL, pace B11 
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The baseball field at Hopkins is 
named after a recent baseball 
coach Hall of Fame inductee? 


SATURDAY 


Football @ Moravian, 2 p.m. 


Men’s soccer vs. Haverford, | p.m. 


Women’s soccer Vs. 
Washington College, 4 p.m. 


HOPKINSSPORTSCOM | 


Men’s lacrosse begins fall campaign 


| The men’s lacrosse team’s season might not be for five more ones but that hasn't stopped 
‘the Jays from putting in a lot of offseason work, beginning with their first fall’ practice on 
| Monday. Following their Final Four run a year ago, the Jays added Larry Quinn, former Blue 


Dev's Corner: 
Participation trophies 


In today’s inclusive 
world of youth sports, ev- 
eryone is handed a trophy 
for even mediocre perfor- 
mances. Dev weighs in on 
why this isn’t necessarily 


Athlete of the week: 
Schaffer Ochstein 


The senior cross country 
runner is on pace for a great 
season. After a serious in- 
jury last year he was named 
Conference Runner of the 
Week and won the peeiane 


Volleyball finishes 
with success 


During their trip in At 


lanta the Hopkins Volley- — 


ball team fought some hard 
matches. However, they 
rallied strong and were able 
to come home with some 


O=—Anz — 


good for kids. 


| By TARIQ OMER 


Staff Writer 


On Aug. 11, Hopkins 
baseball Coach Bob Babb 


| was selected to join the 
| ranks of the most elite 
| coaches in 
| baseball history by being 
| elected into the Ameri- 


collegiate 


can Baseball Coaches As- 
sociation (ABCA) Hall of 


| Fame. 
Along with Babb three 
| other well-respected 
coaches were selected 


from across the country: 
Augie Garrido (Univer- 
sity of Texas), Sam Rig- 
gleman (Spring Arbor 
University) and Ray Tan- 
ner (University of South 
Carolina). 

Babb, who has been 
head coach since 1980, was 
extremely proud to receive 
this honor as well as quick 
to give credit to his co- 
workers and players. 

“It’s certainly quite an 
honor,” Babb said. “I’ve 
been very fortunate to 
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Stampede. 


be surrounded by such 
amazing players, good 
coaches and to have the 
support of the admin- 
istration. The fact that a 
number of other people 
thought me worth of 
the Hall of Fame makes 
me feel good and I am 
very humbled. But, at 
the same time, I’m very 
proud of the-accomplish- 
ments that our program 
has made over the past 
few years.” 

Coach Babb, one of the 
winningest coaches in 
NCAA D-III history, has 
had an honor-laden two 
years. Along with his in- 
duction to the Hall of Fame, 
Babb also recently became 
only the ninth coach in 
D-II history to win 1000 
games in his career. 

When asked about how 
the Hall of Fame recogni- 
tion compares to his other 
numerous —accomplish- 
ments, Babb pointed out 
that the Hall of Fame was 
a different kind of honor. 


(ross country sweeps the board on both ends 


By LUCAS BEDNAREK 
For The News-Letter 


Blue Jay cross country 
delivered a pair of sweeps 
on Saturday when both the 
men’s and women’s teams’ 
first five runners finished 
with perfect scores. How- 
ever, the sweep didn’t stop 
with the scores. 

In the men’s race Hop- 
kins swept the first 10 and 
accounted for 18 of the 
first 19 finishers; in the 
women’s, nine of the first 
11 finishers were Hopkins 
runners, 


While both teams cer- . 


tainly regard this as quite 
% 
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an accomplishment, they 
realize that as the season 
progresses, not every race 
will see such an emphatic 
Hopkins victory. They 
are remaining focused 
on their upcoming, more 
competitive races. 

For the women’s team, 
this means another nation- 
al title. To gauge the team’s 
readiness to repeat this 


feat, Saturday’s race didn’t 


feature as challenging a 
collection of competitors 
that they will face deeper 
into the season. However, 
their schedule will soon 
become more testing. 

“We have a few big 


meets in a row so I think 


they’re really going to be » 


telling for us,” senior cap- 
tain Jordan Delane said. 
Having won nationals 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Senior Schaffer Ochstein started off the year strong with a win. 


the past three years, there 
is pressure on returning 
members of the team to 
repeat once again. 

Ser XC, pace B11 
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“This 
award is a 
little differ- 
ent [from 
my others] 
as this is 
an accom- 
plishment 
that was 
generated 
by an ac- 
cumula- 
tion of the 
other —ac- 
complish- 
ments,” 
Babb said. 
“This is re- 
ally special 
and nice; 
but by the same token its 
not one thing that brought 
this about but rather its 
an accumulation of all the 
other wonderful times I’ve 
had, the successes that the 
program has had. What's 
nice is that people across 
the country recognize how 
strong our program is and 
has been. That’s as reward- 
ing as the award itself.” 

Furthermore, follow- 
ing a $4 million renova- 
tion during the summer 
of 2014, the baseball sta- 
dium on the Homewood 
Campus was renamed in 
Babb’s honor (Babb Field 
at Stromberg Stadium) 
to further recognize his 
impact on the Hopkins 
baseball program and the 
legacy he will leave be- 
hind. 

Babb was character- 
istically humble when 
talking about the field re- 
naming, again not failing 
to recognize the efforts of 
others along with himself. 

“That's certainly a re- 
ally nice honor,” he said. 
“It speaks to both my lon- 
gevity but also the special 
relationship that I've been 
fortunate to have with my 
former players, coaches 
and families — that they 


% 


victories. 
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Bob Babb has coached 21 All-Americans Players. 


were so supportive and we 
were able to raise so much 
money for that stadium 
in such a short amount of 
time with so many people 
contributing. That is a spe- 
cial honor.” 

It is easy to see why 
Babb was selected for this 
honor. Not only has he col- 
lected a treasure trove of 


individual accolades him- . 


self, but he has coached 
21 All-American Players, 
12 Centennial Conference 
Players-of-the-Year, 75 
First-Team All-Centennial 
Players and nine Centen- 
nial Conference Pitchers- 
of-the-Year. 

Having coached so 
many players to individ- 
ual recognition, it is clear 
why so many former play- 
ers, among others, were 
quick to personally con- 
tact Babb and congratu- 
late him for his Hall of 
Fame selection. 

“I’ve gotten a ton of 
emails, calls and letters 
from previous players, 
former and current coach- 
es, coaches against whom 
we compete, coaches that 
I am on various commit- 
tees with and parents,” 
Babb said. “It’s been very 

See BABB, pace B11 


